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Tue work of removing the books from the capi- 
tol to the new Congressional Library building 
has net yet been started, despite various re- 
ports to the contrary, nor has the method been 
fully planned. There is no piece of work in the | 
library field so important as this, except possi- 
bly the organization of the new free public li- 
brary in New York, because it involves practi- 
cally the whole question of rearrangement of 
the great national library, which will in great 
measure determine its future usefulness. Toadd 
this work of removal to Mr. Spofford’s duties, | 
which are already an over-burden, would be a | 
serious mistake. It would seem, therefore, de- | 
sirable, as suggested last month, tocomplement | 
the office of the librarian of congress with that | 
of a superintendent of the library — the librari- 
an to deal as it were with the interior of books 
and the superintendent with the exterior of 
books and with their housing in the new build- 
ing. Mr. Spofford’s special value has been for 
years that of the scholar as librarian, the guide, | 


philosopher, and friend of congressmen and | 
others who need his help as a universal! in- | 
dex to literature, and it would be well from 
several points of view to enable him to continue 
in that chosen field by selecting as his co-adjutor 
a man of that high executive quality which will 
be required in dealing with the problems of re- 
moving the library. 


THERE is a cry from Macedonia, which in 
this instance is the great Northwest. Such cities 
as Tacoma and Seattle have been keen and gen- 
erous rivals in material progress, and these | 
two municipalities of the new state of Washing- | 
ton have an excellent example set them in library | 
advance in the sister state of Oregon by the | 
fine library in Portland. They are already in 
friendly rivalry in the intellectual development | 
which assures and crowns material development, 
Seattle having at the moment superior equip- | 
ment in the library field. The City Library of | 
Tacoma, however, housed in the new municipal 
building and under the enterprising charge of | 
Mr. William Curtis Taylor, who combines the 
experience of a veteran with the energy of new 
blood, has every prospect before it of enlarged 
usefulness if it can have more generoussupport, 
and a bill is now pending to give it, by an in- 
creased appropriation, facilities which will make 
it a really great and important library. Mr. 
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Taylor reports an exceedingly large turn-over 
of books, very creditable to the public of Taco- 
ma and to himself, and we print in this number 
acommunication from him asking information 
and other help from fellow-librarians, Much 
of the information asked will be found in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, where the of li- 
braries are summarized for just such use, and 


reports 


possibly the remaining questions go into partic- 
ulars of administration which it is not usually 
thought well to make public in detail. We trust, 
however, that librarians generally will accept 
Mr. Taylor's invitation to write to him, and if 
each will emphasize the importance to the city 
of Tacoma of having an adequate public library, 
as shown by the results in other cities, doubtless 
his hands will be strengthened and the legisla- 
tors encouraged in assuring for the library the 
support which it needs and deserves. 


It is good news that Mr. Dewey is about 


| ready at Albany to utilize some of the great 
| spaces of the capitol building for a clearing- 


house for duplicates from libraries throughout 
the state, following out one of the long-cherished 
features of his comprehensive library plans. 
The difficulty in the way of this particular plan 
has always been the lack of commercial basis 


| for it, since the cost of storage and administra- 


tion would probably be larger than any return 
in money for the work. Asa part of the state 
library plans it has quite another basis, and ex- 
cellent opportunity will be given in this experi- 
ment totest whether a commercial basis cou!d be 
found for like work in other states with careful 
management. The department of Aooks wanted 
in the LipRARY JOURNAL has been established to 
provide as it were a clearing-house by corre- 
spondence, avoiding the cost of a material store- 
house for the books themselves. We shall be 
prepared to supplement this department by a 
list of duplicates offered in exchange, furnishing 
on a similar plan the complement of the Books 
wanted column. But the clearing-house for 
government documents, established by Dr. 
Ames while the public documents were under 
his charge, has proved of real and great value to 
librarians, and we trust Mr. Dewey's more com- 
prehensive plan for the libraries of the state 
over which he presides bibliographically will 
prove equally a success, 
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Communications. 


THE CITY LIBRARY OF TACOMA, 


Ir I were addressing a religious assembly I 
should say, ‘‘ Brethren, pray for us;” but as we 
are only library folk, it may simply be said that 
the sympathies of your readers are invoked for 
the success of a new move for the City Library 
of Tacoma. Proposed charter amendments have 
just been adopted by the city council which, if 
carried at the election next April, will increase 
from two to three fold our library income. 
This not immediately, but in a few years. We 
have been relying on the rather uncertain in- 
come from five per cent. of the city fines and 
licenses. Thenew charter would place a library 
tax of one-fourth of a mill on the assessable 
property of the city. It will grow in value as 
the city grows; under the present arrangement 
it cannot. Our institution being economically 
conducted, it is hoped under the new arrange- 
ment to add, even in these times, 300 to 400 
books monthly instead of 100 as at present. 

Not as boasting, but as a statement of fact for 
friendly comparison, I ask if it is not unusual 
for a library of 3000 vols. to have a delivery 
averaging 13 times a year for each volume? 
Comments are invited on this showing. And 
while on the subject of comparison I solicit 
from your readers information, say by postal 
card, under the following heads: 

1. Method of your library's maintenance ? 

2. Number of circulating books? 

3. Annual loans for home reading? 

4. Income of library? 

5. Amount of all salaries? (or is this too deli- 
cate a question ?) 

6. How many assistants has the librarian? 

None of these answers will be published, if 
the writer intimate any objection. 

Wm. Curtis TAYLOR. 


City Lrprary, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


MICHIGAN PIONEER COLLECTIONS. 


I po not think that it is generally known that 
the state of Michigan publishes a very valuable 
historical work known as the ‘‘ Michigan Pio- 
neer and Historical Society Collections.” These 
books, now numbering 22 volumes, are distrib- 
uted to the schools of the state, sold to individu- 
als and exchanged for other books with libraries, 
historical and other associations outside the 
state. 

Primarily published in order to perpetuate 
early Michigan history, they contain a large 
amount of valuable general historical materia! 
which makes them a desirable addition to any 
library. 

I shall be most happy to correspond with 
librarians regarding an exchange for these 
books, and you will greatly oblige me by bring- 
ing the matter before the public through the 
columns of the JOURNAL. 

Mary C, SPENCER, 


State Liprary, 
Lansi 


A Postscript: I regret to confess to un- 
justifiable homicide in my ‘‘ twenty years’ retro- 
spect.” Mr. Reuben A. Guild, one of the few 
surviving from the 1853 conference, though 
withdrawn from the library profession, still 
lives his honored life in Providence, R. I. —and 
may he long be with us! I should add, also, 
that Mr. Dewey, to whom proofs of the article 
were handed at the club dinner, but who was not 
able to return them for a fortnight, when the 
pages had been passed for press, states that he 
was at work on the idea of library development, 
including a plan for a national association of li- 
brarians, a library journal and a library bureau, 
and later a library school, for four years before 
his relations with this office, and he considers 
that the department of “ Library notes” in the 
Publishers’ weekly was begun on his representa- 
tions of its need in letters to Mr. Leypoldt while 
he was acting librarian at Amherst. He desires 
also to state that by himself and without knowl- 
edge of the intimate connection of the Pudiish- 
ers’ weekly office with the other movement, he 
had worked out his plan quite independently, 
secured the most important associate editors and 
publishers who would take all the responsibility 
for the JouRNAL in Boston, and that he consented 
to the cancellation of the Boston arrangement 
and to the combination ‘with the Pudlishers’ 
weekly office in the belief that the bibliographi- 
cal facilities could be better furnished from the 
New York organization. Mr. Dewey protests 
that my own name was inserted on the title- 
page of the first volume as general editor dur- 
ing his absence in Europe and without consulta- 
tion with him. Credit should have been given 
to Mr. Dewey for the reports of the Co-opera- 
tion committee, of which he was the secretary. 
He in large measure collected the material, sub- 
mitted the questions, and prepared the reports. 
On some of these points my remembrance is 
confirmatory of Mr. Dewey’s and on others he 
speaks for himself. I should be sorry, by any 
sin of omission or of commission, to seem to 
deny to Mr. Dewey any part of his large share, 
beyond that of any other one person, in the 
general library development. The New York 
Library Club and, I believe, the State Library 
Association, as well as the Library School and 
a great many other good things, are directly the 
result of his suggestion and inspiration. With- 
out his enthusiasm and energy it would have 
taken nearer a century instead of half a genera- 
tion to have accomplished what has already 


been achieved. R. R. B. 
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DR. DZIATZKO ON GERMAN LIBRARIES, 


By Amprosk, Px.M., Northwestern University Library, Evanston, /il. 


Tue larger libraries of Prussia united with 
other German libraries in preparing the German 
library exhibit at Chicago in 1893; of this ex- 
hibit an account was given in the LrpRARY JOUR- 
NAL for December, 1893. The complement of 
this showing of material appliances, the mono- 
graph, ‘‘The development and present condi- 
tion of the learned libraries of Germany, with 
special reference to Prussia,”* was written by Dr. 
Karl Dziatzko at the request of the Prussian 
ministry of education, Dr, Dziatzko, the emi- 
nent Latin scholar, is also librarian-in-chief and 
professor of library science at the University of 
Gittingen. By permission of the author his 
brochure has been translated, and so far con- 
densed asto bring it within the scope of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. American librarians, being 
thoroughly conversant with American library 
affairs, will be allowed to make their own com- 
parisons between German and American book 
collections. Suffice it for the present writer to 
give as faithful a reproduction as possible of 
this sketch of German libraries, which deals 
particularly with those that serve scholarly 
ends. 

The first German libraries were founded in 
churches and monasteries at least as early as the 
reign of Charlemagne. At that time there was 
a quickening of the enthusiasm for learning 
among the clergy and the laity, and some pros- 
perous monasteries of the West-Franconian 
kingdom were diligent in collecting and multi- 
plying manuscripts. For several centuries li- 
braries other than these monastic and church 
libraries are rarely mentioned. Inventories of 
libraries of the ninth century have been pre- 
served in part. In the succeeding centuries 
notices of libraries varying in size are still more 
frequent. As far as individuals are concerned, 
princes and certain of the clergy and nobility 
are the leading founders of libraries at this 
time. Naturally manuscripts were used chiefly 
in the libraries to which they belonged, but in- 
stances of their being loaned on deposit of a 
pledge for their safe return are not rare. The 


® Dziatzko, Karl: Entwickelung und gegenwiirtiger 
Stand der wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken Deutschlands 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Preussens; mit 1 Ta- 
belle. Leipzig, 1893. ss p. O. 


arrangement of the codices in numerous extant 
old catalogs is by subjects in so far that they 
are divided into several groups according to con- 
tents, biblical literature usually standing at the 
head, the church fathers, canonical and litur- 
gical works following, and finally secular writ- 
ings. Attention to the size of the books and 
the order of their acquisition is also conspicuous. 
The important office of librarian (armarius) in- 
cluded the supervision of the copyists, and was 
conferred only upon the older brothers of the 
monasteries. 

From the twelfth century onward a revulsion in 
the inclinations and training of the monks is ob- 
servable, and with it a change in the appearance 
and intrinsic value of manuscripts. The Crusades, 
the growth of cities and other influences brought 
different men and interests to the front. The 
Benedictine, the Cistercian, and the Carthusian 
orders were displaced by the orders of Domin- 
ican and mendicant friars. Hence the monastic 
libraries experienced a period of stagnation or 
decline during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. But knowledge was more widely 
diffused, and the demand for books did not grow 
less. Asa result libraries as a whole did not ret- 
rograde, but changed their location and char- 
acter. The newly organized universities with 
their great following of students required exten- 
sive and well-ordered libraries. The introduc- 
tion of linen paper was an important factor in 
promoting the rapid growth of collections of 
books. To libraries connected with institutions 
of learning a certain permanence and stability 
was assured not possible to purely private col 
lections. Aside from the greatest nobles, few 
among the clergy or laity had been able to se- 
cure their own libraries; but after the fourteenth 
century the number of private book collectors 
multiplied remarkably. The humanistic awak- 
ening, which so greatly increased the demand 
for booksin Italy evenin the fourteenth century, 
first influenced Germany about a century later. 
The art of printing lowered the price of books 
at least a fifth and so facilitated the formation 
of libraries that a new epoch in library affairs 
dates from that discovery (the middle of the 
fifteenth century). The close relationship be- 
tween libraries and educational and religious 
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institutions was maintained, private collections 
often finding their way in the end to these re- 
positories of learning. 

But a new phase in library development was 
appearing, notably in Italy: it was the public 
library idea. Niccold Niccoli (died 1437) be- 
queathed his rich collection of manuscripts to 
the city of Florence for general use, thus found- 
ing the first public library in the modern sense. 
As in Italy, so in Germany, though at a later 
date, the municipalities which were thoroughly 
established during the last centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages offered a soil favorable to the further de- 
velopment of the new tendency in library affairs. 
Even before the Reformation enthusiastic friends 
of literature and science bequeathed to the places 
where they were born or had lived libraries or 
the means of founding them. As a rule such 
collections did not have buildings of their own, 
but were committed to the guardianship of the 
nearest church or monastery. 

The starting-points of the Reformation and 
of humanism were quite distinct, yet here as in 
other particulars the two movements show the 
same intuitions and strivings. Luther, in his 
writings, ‘‘ To the councillors of all the states 
of Germany : an appeal to institute and main- 
tain Christian schools” (1524), forcibly urges 
the same idea that humanism was fostering, 
‘that neither diligence nor expense should be 
spared in providing good libraries, or houses 
for books, especially in the large cities which 
are abundantly able to do such things.” While 
he delineates in strong terms the decayed con- 
dition of the monastic libraries, he does not fail 
to specify what the city libraries should contain 
in the way of ‘‘ righteous books,” namely, the 
Bible in the most important languages, its best 
and oldest commentators, the books necessary 
for learning the languages, belles-lettres, arts, 
jurisprudence, medicine, and especially history. 
The influence of his utterances is shown partly 
by the establishment of many new city libraries, 
and partly by the greater care bestowed on ex- 
isting libraries. 

These ear‘y libraries should not be judged by 
the standards applied to our public libraries. 
The circle of those who were permitted to use 
them was too small, and but few comparatively 
had acquired a taste for books. The use of 
city funds in the administration or increase of 
the libraries was entirely exceptional. They 
were public to this extent, that a larger number 
of interested persons than formerly had keys to 
the library, and hence the right to take out 


books for themselves or others, also to take 
others into the library. Strangers were re- 
quired to deposit some pledge before borrowing 
books. 

We must place a far higher estimate on the 
efficiency of the libraries of all the greater in- 
stitutions of learning, especially of the universi- 
ties, if largely attended and pervaded with an 
enthusiasm for literary studies. As a rule 
books could be used only on the spot to which 
they were chained. On the deposit of a pledge 
they were given out for study, or that copies 
might be made of them. Many library rules of 
that day are preserved, and vouchsafe an in- 
sight into its clumsy administrative methods. 

In this period from the close of the Middle 
Ages to the Thirty Years’ War many princes 
and nobles founded libraries; on these the heirs 
often bestowed but little attention. Maintained 
with varying fidelity, they constitute to-day the 
basis of the many court, state, and family li- 
braries in which Germany, as Italy, rejoices. 
To be sure the troublous times which have ever 
and again remade the political map of Germany 
have destroyed many of these libraries or 
robbed them of their independent existence. 
The character and administration of these col, 
lections naturally depended on the inclinations 
of their owners. Among the printed books in 
these private libraries the following classes 
were prominent: historical and genealogical 
works, travels, conversational literature in the 
different languages, practical theology, juris- 
prudence, and natural science. Learned theo- 
logical and legal works were not numerous, but 
polemical theology was abundantly represented, 
particularly in the writings of the reformers and 
their opponents. 

The cheerless time of the Thirty Years’ War 
retarded the development of German libraries. 
Evea those which were not plundered, burned, 
ar completely neglected, felt the general im- 
poverishment. Important libraries were car- 
ried to foreign lands as the booty of war. Fol- 
lowing the Thirty Years’ War, the reorganiza- 
tion of the modern national libraries of Ger- 
many by clear-headed and powerful princes is 
noteworthy. At the same time libraries con- 
nected with institutions of learning departed 
from the old ideas of increase and administra- 
tion. To such libraries the reigning princes 
transferred ownerless private libraries and an- 
cient endowments. In other cases impoverished 
churches and families willingly parted with li- 
braries whose possession had become a burden, 
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Many of the new Jesuit colleges obtained their 


braries. The old regulations were modified, 
for the great learned activity which dominated 
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Matthias Gesner (1736-1761) and Christian 
book collections from the ruins of other li- | Gottlob Heyne (1763-1812), has long served as 


the universities and expressed itself in the | 


countless printed dissertations of the time 


made an easier use of the libraries an unquali- | 
| siderable yearly appropriation to the Royal Li- 


fied necessity. 

In the eighteenth century libraries developed 
along similar lines, The entire century, par- 
ticularly from its second third on, exhibited a 
predilection for bibliographical works of every 
kind, and libraries enjoyed special care. The 
number of gifts and bequests of private libra- 
ries to institutions of public character has 
hardly been greater in any century than in the 
last. It was a time of gathering manuscripts 
and good prints, and of bringing together 
great and inherently important collections of 
books. The century was significant for the 
preservation and increase of libraries if not for 


their administration. However, more was done | 


for private than for public libraries. The 
states were for the most part too poor or too 
much preoccupied to place large funds at their 


disposal for the purchase of books. The | 


Catholic states, especially Baden and Bavaria, 
improved the opportunity of the dissolution of 
the Jesuit orders (1773) to enrich their national 
libraries with those of the Jesuits. As a new 
enactment, or the repetition of an old one, the 
delivery of required copies was imposed on the 
booksellers in the greater states of Germany, 
less on grounds of censorship than in the inter- 
ests of the state libraries. England and France 
were the leading rivals of Germany in the col- 
lection of books. 

As has been said, the preservation of book 
treasures in Germany in the last century de- 


volved chiefly upon individuals. One public | 


library, that of the University of Géittingen 
(founded 1736-37), made a noteworthy excep- 
tion. Here was conceived the plan of collect- 


ing systematically the literature important to | 
science and scholarship, and of making it ac- | 


cessible to a large circle. Great works were 
first secured, and lesser writings as favorable 
opportunity offered. In 1787 the library con- 


tained 120,000 bound volumes. The regula- | 
| state libraries for a time published their ac- 


tions controlling the drawing of books were 
very liberal for that time. Even in the eigh- 


teenth century the Géttingen library was dis- | 


tinguished for its completeness and accessibil- 
ity. Its plan of arrangement and cataloging, 
which it owed to its chief librarians, Johann 


| 


a model to other German libraries. The Gii- 
tingen library was pre-eminently fortunate in 
its circumstances inthe lastcentury. The great 
majority of the libraries lacked money and 
competent officers. The first grant of a con- 


brary in Berlin was made toward the end of the 
reign of Frederic 11. The library was moved to 
its present building in 1753, it leaned strongly 
to the reference-library idea, but was liberal in 
its hours of opening. The number of volumes 
(150,000) was then (1786) greater than at Git 
tingen, as it still is. 

The French Revolution and the wars con 
nected with it wrought important changes in 
German library affairs. In many cases new 
owners took possession of the learned libraries, 
and on the whole their present number and 
constitution was then determined. The carry- 
ing away of rarities by the French troops was a 
grievous loss. As many smal! states and cities 
disappeared, their libraries were incorporated 
in larger ones or alienated from the former 
owners. There were a few notable exceptions 
The disso!ution of Catholic foundations made 
possible a further accumulation of books in 
great central libraries. The example of the 
Royal Library in Berlin, and of the National 
Library in Paris, and of the Library of the 
British Museum, as well as of the University 
Library at Gittingen, invited to still greater 
concentration. In this transition period insti- 
tutions of learning did not escape radical 
changes; if rendered unnecessary by the new 
grouping of states or the foundation of new uni 
versities in more favorably located centres, they 
were dissolved and their books were transferred 
to other libraries. 

On the whole the learned libraries of Ger- 
many have made no great innovations in their 
character or collections since the first two 
decades of this century. The same cannot be 
said of library administration and regulations 
The idea of publicity and the conviction that 
the great book collections should serve the pur 
poses of general use steadily gained ground. 
It was an expression of this idea when certain 


cession lists. But the libraries suffered to such 
a degree under the general exhaustion that fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars that with a few ex- 


| ceptions the method of administration was a 


very contracted one. Meanwhile the quiet fruit- 
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ful labors of librarians did not cease. New 
rules were enacted and new catalogs were 
undertaken. Herewith, in spite of the greatest 
diversity in individual cases, certain consistent 
principles emerged. The strong tendency to 
individualism brought some evident injuries to 
German library affairs, but it also brought 
with it the essential advantage of independent 
experience gained under entirely different reg- 
niations. The success at this time of any 
attempt at uniformity in methods is very doubt- 
ful. Still, as the great libraries had many con- 
ditions and needs in common, and as imitation 
was natural, they often reached like results. 
Learned research was fostered by increasing 
the supply of books and by arranging them 
systematically. Certain privileged persons were 
admitted to the book-rooms. The use of books 
at home preponderated, the hours of opening 
were brief, the public reading-rooms were en- 
tirely inadequate, and the library force was in- 
sufficient. The merits and demerits of German 
library affairs are of ancient date. 

Only in the court (usually the personal prop- 
erty of the ruler) and university libraries was 
there motion enough to prevent the rusting of 
the library machinery. The university libraries 
may have been one-sided in their accessions, 
but they were assured of a living development 
by their close connection with the needs and 
rivalries of the universities. The 40 or 50 
years following the treaty of peace of 1815 were 
uneventful for German libraries. There is no 
way of knowing whether the great reorganiza- 
tion which the library of the British Museum 
underwent after 1837, at the hands of Antonio 
Panizzi, exercised an important influence on our 
libraries. With a few exceptions the resources 
for expenses were still so limited that sweeping 
changes, so inevitably requiring money, could 
hardly be thought of. The chief object was to 
accomplish as much as possible with slender 
means. The work of G. H. Pertz, of the Royal 
Library in Berlin, in securing lists of all manu- 
scripts to the fifteenth century extant in Prussia, 
deserves mention, as does also the publication of 
the catalog of the manuscripts in the court and 
state library of Munich. Recognition should 
also be accorded the library services and biblio- 
graphical achievements of Friedrich Adolph 
Ebert. 

Librarians who administered their office with 
enthusiasm and skill were not lacking, nor were 
useful works, as new subject catalogs and cat- 
alogs of manuscripts and incunabula, But these 
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works were not the result of a general interest, 
and were without effect on library affairs as 
a whole. The union of the librarian’s office 
with an academic one was cheap, but on the 
whole the arrangement proved a hindrance to 
permanence and greater advances. Not infre- 
quently great mistakes were made in seeking 
noted scholars for librarians-in-chief. In sub- 
ordinate positions were often placed persons 
who had little following as docents and needed 
financial aid. This doubling of offices had the 
bad result that often one, and that one usually 
the librarian’s, was considered incidental. Con- 
sequently the officials, in order to gain time for 
teaching and learned research, opposed every 
increase of public privileges, and even proposi- 
tions for raising the book fund, for fear of 
giving themselves more work thereby. As early 
as 1850 the University Library at Wiirzburg de- 
parted from this custom, and placed at its head 
the professional librarian Dr. Anton Ruland; 
but for a long time this precedent was without 
imitators. 

An essential advance in library affairs was 
due to the services of an eminent academic 
scholar at the head of a university library. I 
mean Friedrich Ritsch], chief librarian at the 
University of Bonn (1854-65). He undertook 
the thorough reorganization of the library. An 
alphabetical card catalog was completed, new 
subject catalogs were made, the books were 
arranged on the shelves by subjects(in two form 
classes), and the book numbers were a modifi- 
cation of the Gittingen system. Every division 
of the subject catalog had an index; however, 
an alphabetical index of the entire subject cata- 
log proved necessary, and was undertaken in 
1882 under Schaarschmidt. Ritschl introduced 
a method of fastening the cards of the alpha- 
betical catalog into drawers, and precisely the 
same device was adopted by many other libra- 
ries. Not the least merit of the Ritschl 
reorganization was that libraries were placed 
professedly at the service of readers, and the 
greatest liberality was shown where it was of 
value in furthering scholarly pursuits. The pre- 
vious union of two distinct offices, that of 
the university professorship and the librarian- 
ship, was hard to do away with; but the neces- 
sity of the separation became more apparent as 
the size of libraries and the number of their 
readers increased. Jena was the next university 
to place a professional librarian at the head of 
its library, calling one of Ritschl’s co-laborers, 
Anton Klette, to that position in 1870. Soon 
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thereafter Klette championed the new view in 


The need of reasonable centralization and of 


an anonymous pamphlet. In the next five years | greater uniformity in administrative practice 
at least 10 universities put this new idea into still exists. Such uniformity would benefit 
practice. The same policy of one work for | library attendants, the library administration 
librarians began to be followed also in regard | (now endangered by every change of officers), 


to the subordinate positions in libraries. 

To the users of libraries the new departure 
was eminently satisfactory. An essential in- 
crease in the hours of opening, greater con- 
sideration for the needs of students, and a 
timely remodelling of antiquated catalogs, 
ensuec. In not a few libraries, particularly in 
Prussia, special funds were made available for 
cataloging purposes. The agitation on library 
matters induced others than university libraries 
to reconstruct their administration. A court 
library was. made a public library, some city 
libraries assumed unwonted activity, some 
changed from the alphabetical bound catalogs 
to card catalogs. At this time the founda- 
tions of some special libraries were laid, as that 
of the imperial parliament (Acichstag) in Ber- 
lin, and of the imperial supreme court (Xeic/s- 
gericht) in Leipzig. The commercial library in 
Hamburg is an older creation (1735). Allthree 
of these libraries have excellent printed cata- 
logs. 

One phase of German library activity after 
the successful close of the war of 1870-71 is 
still to be considered, that of library buildings. 
For the most part British Museum arrange- 
ments served asa model. Not counting small- 
er ones, over a dozen important buildings 
have been erected, and others are planned. 
After the war there was also an enlargement 
of library funds, and the salaries of officials 
were advanced and their number increased. 
Such were the forward movements of li- 
braries in Germany, but any general library 
organization was as remote asever. The in- 
dependence of the universities was traditionally 
transferred to the libraries, as they belonged 
chiefly to universities. Yet certain centralizing 
measures were not lacking, such as the exchange 
of reports and transactions among the institu- 
tions of higher learning in Germany conducted 
through the publishing house of B. G, Teubner 
since 1875, and also the exchange (inaugurated 
in 1881) of publications between the universities 
of France, Germany, and some other countries. 
The question of uniform and comprehensive 
library statistics was agitated in 1882, but with- 
out result, save in the fact that many libraries 
are giving greater attention to the collection of 
statistical material. 


and even readers, who must now accustom 
themselves to so many different arrangements. 
The founding of the Centralélatt fur Bibliotheks- 
wesen, edited since 1884 by O. Hartwig, the 
chief librarian of Halle, was an important step 
toward the unification of library interests. Much 
credit for aid in this direction is also due the 
Prussian ministry of education. Great in- 
equalities in advancement were remedied (1859) 
by the adoption of a regular order of promotion 
among the trained officials of university libra- 
ries. 

In 1885 the Royal Library at Berlin received 
a new organization befitting its location in so 
important an intellectual centre as the German 
capitol. It became its duty to collect German 
literature in its entirety, to obtain a choice se- 
lection of foreign literature, to keep all this in 
order, and to make it accessible for general use. 
A professional librarian, Dr. August Wilmanns, 
was placed at its head, and a fitting financial 
endowment was provided. The wholesome re- 
sults of these measures, first apparent in an ex- 
traordinarily increased use of the library, are 
universally recognized. Thus Prussia has virt- 
ually a central national library. Since 1585 
the Royal Library has printed catalogs of the 
publications issued at the German universities 
with subject indexes once in five years. Several 
university libraries are preparing catalogs of 
the earlier publications of their institutions. 

The establishment at the University of Git 
tingen (1886) of a professorship of library sci- 
ence was an expression of the modern view re- 
garding the problems peculiar to the librarian’s 
calling. This professor is also the head of the 
university library, and as such is in constant 
touch with practical library affairs, and he sup- 
plements the subjects already taught at the uni- 
versities with special reference to the needs of 
intending library officials. He gives lectures 
and suitable exercises on everything pertaining 
to books and libraries, on the history of print- 
ing and of the book trade, and on the arrange- 
ment and administration of libraries. 

Uniformity in internal administration wil! be 
difficult to attain. As aids in that direction may 
be mentioned, K. Dziatzko’s Breslau Rules 
(Berlin, 1886) relating to the choice of catch- 
words and to the alphabetical arrangement of 
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catalog titles, also K. Zangemeister’s System 
of the Heidelberg Library, and O. Hartwig's 
corresponding scheme for the Halle Library 
(1888), as well as papers and suggestions in the 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen and the print- 
ed catalogs of certain libraries. 

The Prussian ministry of education in its re- 
cent (1892) orders to the state libraries has taken 


an important step toward greater uniformity in 


the selection of titles, and has accompanied its 
order with printed ‘‘ Rules for the construction 
of the alphabetical card catalogue" (Burg. b. M., 
1892). At the same time the Royal Library be- 
gan to print and send to other libraries the titles 
of its accessions with those of the Berlin Uni- 
versity Library as a supplement, journals and 
continuations being issued in separate lists. In 
both of these libraries printed titles are being 
tried in place of written entries. Uncertainty 
as to the actual number of books in many libra- 
ries had often proved embarrassing. The Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education therefore ordered 
for March, 1890, an enumeration of the bound 
volumes in the state libraries. Another meas- 
ure of the Prussian Ministry of Education was 
the establishing of a close connection between 
seminar libraries and the general libraries of the 
universities. These special libraries were first 
created in Strassburg, afterward in other uni- 
versities, affording convenient reading and work- 
rooms, and often extensive collections of books, 
open freely many hours a day to the special 
student. These libraries are necessary comple- 
ments of the university libraries, because, with 
the exception of Berlin, the general libraries do 
not fully meet the needs of readers in such 
points as hours of opening, work-rooms, and 
the immediate delivery of books. The general 
libraries will never be able to offer students all 
the advantages peculiar to these special collec- 
tions; and the government intends to make them 
still more generally known and useful. Berlin 
and Bonn have cataloged theirs on cards. In 
the Prussian universities these seminar libraries 
contain at least 330,000 volumes, and outside of 
Prussia, 84,000. 

There is increasing liberality in library regu- 
lations. The requirement of a personal bond 
from students before books may be drawn has 
been abolished in about half the libraries. If 
the number of books to be loaned to an indi- 
vidual is fixed, the rule is nowhere rigidly en- 
forced. The intention is to render access to the 
catalogs as easy as possible wherever for lo- 
cal reasons the public cannot be granted abso- 


lutely free access to them. Provision is made 
for reference libraries in the reading-rooms, and 
for printing their catalogs. In certain libra- 
ries the catalog of the entire collection is 
printed. 

In the matter of printed catalogs of manu- 
scripts most German libraries are strikingly 
behind those of France and England. The 
court and state library of Munich, with more 
than 40,000 manuscripts, and a few others are 
noteworthy exceptions. Figures taken from 
Schwenke’s Adressbuch der deutschen Biblio- 
theken show that less than half the manuscripts 
possessed by the larger German libraries are 
described in printed catalogs. An attempt in 
1874 to further the printing of such catalogs was 
not very fruitful. In 1889 the Prussian minis- 
try of education commissioned Prof. Wilhelm 
Meyer, of Gittingen, to publish printed cata- 
logs of the manuscripts to be found in Prussia, 
so far as they are accessible. He began with 
the Gottingen manuscripts. Printed catalogs 
of manuscripts had already been issued by the 
library of the University of Bonn, the Royal 
Library at Erfurt, the Pauline Library at Miin- 
ster, and by the Royal Library in Berlin for 
about one-third of its collection. The Prussian 
ministry has also provided for the loaning of 
manuscripts and books to libraries outside of 
Prussia, and, on condition of reciprocity, to li- 
braries under state control outside of Germany. 
The object sought is an international union of 
as many public libraries as possible for the 
direct interchange of their treasures that the 
investigations of their readers may be aided 
by foreign collections as well as theirown. The 
expenses of these loans are shared by the read- 
ers and the universities. 

The conditions for entrance into the library 
career in the state libraries of Germany are still 
to be considered. The doctor's degree, two 
years’ volunteer service, and after their expira- 
tion a short technical library examination are 
obligatory. In view of the pressure toward 
this calling at the present time, these require- 
ments will not operate prejudicially, but they 
afford the guaranty that the vocation will ever 
be esteemed a learned one, and that the em- 
ployees of libraries intended for scholars will be 
skilled in learned as well as purely technical 
questions, 

This exhausts the most important Prussian li- 
brary measures of the last decade. What has 
been accomplished in libraries outside of Prussia 
concerns them as individuals rather than as a 
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whole. On many arrangements, contemplated 
or partly carried out, it would not be safe to 
pass judgment at a distance. That the larger 
cities of Germany have still done comparatively 
little for public libraries, and that the mighty 


movement for free public (or town) libraries | 


which has since 1845 - 50 made itself increasing- 
ly felt in the cities of England and North 
America, that this movement has influenced us 
but slightly, is a strange fact. As a result, 
general culture is strikingly backward, as well 
as the comprehension of political and social 
questions by the mass of citizens. It is also 
true that our larger city libraries are modelled 
after the university libraries, and that both 
classes of libraries have similar old stocks of 
books. The regulations are as wide of the 
functions of a city library correctly conceived 
as are the accumulations of old books; and the 
funds in most cases are meagre. Yet, laying 
aside the narrow interpretation of their prob- 
lem, several of our city libraries exhibit a note- 
worthy activity. 

The number of learned libraries in Germany 
is large, and is hardly exceeded as a whole by 
any onecountry. Schwenke’s Adressbuch (1893) 
gives 24 libraries containing 200,000 or more 
bound volumes of printed oooks 27 containing 
between 100,000 and 200,000 volumes, and 45 
containing between 50,000and 100,000 volumes. 
According to Schwenke the German Empire has 
a total of 1609 larger libraries with 27,091,288 
volumes, its population being about 50,000,000; 
while the United States in 1884-85 had 5338 
public libraries (containing 300 volumes and 
upwards) with a total of 20,622,076 volumes, its 
population being about 66,000,000, Although 
Schwenke’s Adresshuch limits itself expressly 
to learned libraries, and excludes those for 
entertainment and technical purposes, the num- 
bers show the absolute book riches of the 
German Empire. There is a lack in Germany 
of an aftergrowth of new libraries, as distin- 
guished from the many great ones with large 
collections of old books. These old books give 
the libraries a great value for historical studies 
in the widest sense. However, in the last two 
decades the newer literature in different depart- 
ments has received more adequate considera- 
tion. Certain wealthier libraries made such ad- 
ditions even earlier. 

The German libraries are more liberal than 
others in the loaning of books. Hence the 
pursuit of learned studies is not confined to cer- 


tain cities with large libraries, nor toindividuals 
| who are able to buy all the books they need. 

Libraries for reference use only find few advo- 
| cates in Germany. Such is the rapidity and 
| cheapness with which books can be returned by 
mail, if necessary, that it does not seem desira- 
ble to make exceptions to the loan system even 
theoretically. If the circulation of books for a 
year (1891) in 29 leading Italian libraries is com- 
pared with that in 29 leading German libraries, 
the circulation in the German libraries proves 
to be 20.8 per cent. greater, although the 
Italian libraries contained 2} times as many 
volumes as the German ones. 

This view of the present condition of the li- 
braries of Germany would not be complete 
without the mention of points in which they are 
behind those of other countries. I may indi- 
cate as desirable unconditional and easy access 
to the catalogs for all, alphabetical catch-word 
indexes to the systematic catalogs, immediate 
delivery of books called for, extension of hours 
of opening (with the exception of the Royal Li- 
brary in Berlin), uniformity in cataloging rules, 
and in part larger reading-rooms and reading- 
room libraries. 

A close comparison of the activities of Ger- 
man and of other libraries is well-nigh impossi- 
ble; even among themselves such comparison is 
practicable in a limited degree only. First of 
all, only libraries in the same category should 
be compared at all. Even among similar li- 
brarics there is much that eludes precise state- 
ment and comparison thatis nevertheless closely 
connected with their activities. Variations in 
the minimum age-limit of readers will affect the 
apparent results secured by a library as shown 
in statistics of use. Even for adequate compari- 
son on a few points that yield to statistical 
treatment, uniformity in the principles govern- 
ing the compilation of statistics is necessary. 
Desirable as it is, there is at present no such uni- 
formity. 

The German libraries have a long and change- 
ful past behind them. Even in the darkest 
times of political stress and intellectual lan- 


guishing, men full of love for books and for 
the intellectual inheritance bequeathed to them 
by the fathers have never been wanting. This 
fact gives us the hope that in the future like- 
wise our libraries will be worthy custodians of 
the treasures entrusted to them, that they will 
increase the legacy of the past, and ever make it 
useful as the times shall require, 
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HOME LIBRARIES.* 


By Mary S. Cuter, Vice-director N. Y. State Library School, 


It is probable that some of the readers of the 
JouRNAL are unfamiliar with the idea of the 
home library. In a few words, this is its mo- 
tive and its plan: To help the children of the 
poor in developing and ennobling their lives by 
giving them books and a friend. 

The home library idea was evolved, not by a 
librarian, but by Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, sec- 
retary of the Children’s Aid Society in Boston, a 
very old non-sectarian society. It grew upina 
most natural way. He fell into the habit of 
lending books to poor children of his acquaint- 
ance-and of talking with them about the books 
after they had been read. This took time, and 
the result was organization. Thechildren were 
formed into little groups, books were bought 
systematically, and his friends were interested 
to form regular visitors, 

And so a home library involves a group of 10 
poor children, a library of 20 carefully selected 
books placed in the home of one of the children 
and circulating among them all, a visitor, who 
should be a person of rare wisdom and sym- 
pathy, who meets the children once a week, 
talks over the books with them, and during the 
hour gives them all possible help in any way 
she chooses. Each group contains both boys 
and girls from eight to 1§ years of age. 

There are several groups of children and sev- 
eral little libraries. Once in three or four months 
the libraries pass from one group to another. 
The personal element supplied by the visitor is 
quite as valuable as the influence of the books. 
It is hard to tell just what the visitor does. It 
is perhaps simplest to say that she is a friend to 
the children and that she studies how to help 
them. That means a great deal. The plan is 
elasticand each visitor chooses her own 
methods, 

Doubtless many librarians listened to Mr, 
Charles Birtwell’s paper on home libraries at 
the Lake Placid conference, September, 1394, 
and are thoroughly familiar with the central 
thought and its application in the parent libra- 
ries in Boston. To such I would like to call 
attention to some modifications of the plan in 
the Albany libraries, to a few new points which 


* Address, January ro, 1896, before the New York Li- 
brary Association and the New York Library Club, 


we have worked out and old ones which we 
have emphasized. 

It goes without saying that each book is read 
carefully by at least one member of the selection 
committee with special reference to the home 
libraries. It is not enough that a competent 
judge has read it without having that in mind. 
We are constantly tempted to give these readers 
books a little too old for them. They enjoy 
books which children who have always been 
familiar with books would be ready for three or 
four years earlier. 

Visitors should be prepared for disappoint- 
ment in the quality of the reading that is done, 
At the beginning of my work with the children I 
was delighted with their enthusiasm over the 
books. To be sure their choice was often deter- 
mined by the attractiveness of the cover or big 
type, or the bigness or littleness of the book. I 
soon found that it was a rare thing for a child to 
read a book through. They would often say with 
pride ‘‘I read 30 or 60 pages” and were un- 
willing to take the book again, though claiming 
to like it. It is a slow process, but now after 
over two years they read with much more enjoy- 
ment and thoroughness. It was a long step 
ahead when the brightest child in the group be- 
gan to read the continued stories inthe S¢. Nich- 
olas and to watch eagerly for the next number. 

I wonder if these children are not in a way a 
type of the readers in our larger libraries. We 
fondly hope that there will be an immediate 
and hearty acceptance of the good things which 
we have spread out with such lavish expenditure 
of our own life, later we learn that even among 
the educated classes the genuine reading habit 
is the heritage of the few and among the many 
must be the result of a slow and steady growth. 

I think we have improved on the Boston plan 
in dealing with the magazines. They take nine 
different periodicals and break the year up so 
that with one library of 15 books the children 
have parts of five periodicals. We put18 books 
in each library and subscribe regularly for each 
group of children for S¢. Nicholas and Youth's 
Companion, In some of the groups the children 
have not cared for Youth's Companion. It has 
been given a fair trial since July, 1894, and we 
have just substituted Harfer’s Round Tadle as 
an experiment, Other groups, however, are de- 
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voted to the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas is 
a prime favorite with all. 

We do not buy cheap editions. Grimm's 
‘* Fairy tales” is selected in the tasteful Mac- 
millan edition with illustrations by Walter Crane. 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Wonderbook” is given to them 
in the exquisite illustrated edition of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. We consider the illustrations 
and the dainty covers a part of the educative 
value of the book. We do not cover the books 
permanently, but give them covers which slip 
on and off easily that they may use them at their 
pleasure. A good deal of pride is developed 
in each group of children in having the little 
library clean when it passes on to the next group. 

An effort is of course made to balance the 
libraries, putting in each a volume of history, 
one of light travel, and a book about animals 
like Mrs, Jackson’s ‘‘Cat stories,” ‘* Buz,” 
‘* Sparrow, the tramp.” Stories of course pre- 
dominate. Fairy-tales are by all odds the most 
popular and get the hardest wear. I have 
noticed that this is also true in the children's 
travelling libraries sent out by the New York 
state library. In one group of home library 
children Grimm's ‘‘ Household tales”’ was such 
a favorite, and they called for it so persistently, 
that an extra copy was bought for their benefit 
and is almost constantly in use. They much 
prefer it to Andersen. The naming of the 
libraries and of the groups of children is a new 
feature. Of our nine libraries five are named 
for children. Any person, or number of per- 
sons, giving $25 (the cost of a new library with 
its bookcase) is entitled to name the library. 
The plan is a popular one and several gifts of 
that sort have been received. In one case a 
small framed picture of the child for whom the 
library is named goes with it and the children 
seem to have a positive affection for the 
picture. 

The children choose for themselves some 
hero to give the name to their club, or group. 
We have the Washington, the Columbus, the 
Anthony Wayne, the Lincoln, and the Edison 
groups, and one more recently formed, not yet 
named. It is a significant fact that the children 
knew and admired Anthony Wayne because 
they read about him in Coffin’s “ Boys of '76.” 

One beauty of the home libraries is the sim- 
plicity of the central idea and the natural rela- 
tions between the children and the visitor. It is 
quite possible to combine with this much direct 
educational work. Games are almost always 
used by the visitors, 
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The skilful visitor, who should have the spirit 
of the kindergarten and might well have also 
her training, may develop through the games 
attention, concentration, and courtesy, qualities 
in which these children are especially lacking. 
It is an interesting study to watch the develop- 
ment of the game of 20 questions; ¢.g., froma 
wandering, haphazard medley asked in a slow 
and painful way by self-conscious children, to 
quick, intelligent, carefully planned questions. 

To illustrate more specifically an attempt at 
educational work, the Columbus group may be 
taken as an example. 

There is a badge consisting of a bronze medal 
with the head of Columbus, fastened with a 
knot of red, white, and blue ribbon. The rule 
of the group is the rule of the majority; «g., 
when games are to be played a vote is taken 
and all are expected to enter heartily into the 
one chosen by the majority. By constant ap- 
plication of this plan and the discussion which 
it involves, those children have come to under- 
stand pretty well the nature of a vote. There 
is a child’s life of Columbus and a scrap-book 
containing pictures of him. The Columbus 
group are appropriately discoverers, and as they 
have set out to find out everything possible 
about their own city, once a month the group 
goes out together for a long walk. They have 
visited the capitol, geological hall, city hall, the 
Schuyler mansion, etc. Every week 10 min- 
utes are spent in studying the city, the name 
and location of the streets, the city buildings, 
the government of the city, its history and an- 
tiquities, the cleanliness of the city, etc. Many 
problems of city government which are taking 
the attention of the best minds to-day can be 
studied in simple form here. And this is real 
study. It is simple and elementary, but not 
haphazard, and what they get is definite and 
organized. It is not merely amusement, though 
they are interested and take hold heartily. A 
simple statement of each lesson is duplicated 
and put into the hands of the children. These 
will be combined into a handbook useful for all 
children in the city and suggestive for other 
cities. I hope that some line of study may be 
taken up by the other groups, each visitor 
choosing that which she can best develop. 
Light science would be attractive to some and of 
real service to the children. 

Music, always a powerful agent in the devel- 
opment of life, is specially useful in this city 
because the music taught in the public schools 
is purely technical. All the children have met 
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on Saturday afternoons in the kindergarten room 
of one of the public schools to sing under the 
direction of a competent director of music who 
loves children and takes genuine pleasure in the 
work. This gives them a little repertoire of 
choice children’s songs to take the place of the 
street songs which was about all they knew be- 
fore, helpsto soften their voices in speaking, and 
also serves as an excuse for bringing together 
the children of the various groups about once a 
month and making a little esprit de corps, which 
is desirable. It is wonderful when they are in- 
clined to be boisterous and unmanageable in 
their games what a humanizing influence a sud- 
den call for one of these songs will produce. 

It is proposed to circulate games suitable for 
playing at home, also small framed pictures 
after the plan of the Milwaukee Public Library. 
The books are often read by the parents and 
older brothers and sisters. The games and 
pictures would help in like manner to sweeten 
and ennoble the home life. 

But why should you be interested in the home 
library and in allied movements? Is it simply 
because they are an extemsion of the book 
power to which you have pinned your faith? 
There is, I think, a deeper reason. The move- 
ment known as the new philanthropy is one of 
the strong factors in our civilization to-day. 
The life of the community is the study of the 
man who serves the public as librarian. Noth- 
ing which is an essential part of that life is 
foreignto him. As distinguished from the old- 
fashioned charity which relieved individual suf- 
ering without regard to its effects on society, 
the new movement is characterized by two ten- 
dencies: 

1. A scientific study of the principles of phi- 
lanthropy : information before reformation. 

2. A spirit of friendliness: not alms, but a 
friend. 

Men and women of singular ability, of the 
best training and devoted to noble ideals, have 
given their lives to studying the problems of the 
poor, and so we have colleges and social settle- 
ments, free kindergartens, home libraries and a 
score of other new activities, one in spirit and 
inaim. But there are not enough trained spe- 
cialists. 

The philanthropic work of our cities is large- 
ly done by young ladies of the leisure class, 
quite a proportion of them graduates of col- 
leges, and with a splendid mental, moral, and 
social equipment for the work. But they are 
raw recruits for lack of discipline. Caught in 


the wave of enthusiasm they plunge zealously 
into work with very little understanding of un- 
derlying principles. 

I have given a good deal of thought to this 
difficulty and am persuaded that there is a way 
out. I want to present it here because, if it ap- 
peals to you as wise, you will be able to help in 
putting the plan to the test of experience. As 
the difficulty is ignorance, the remedy is study. 

A class in philanthropy should be organized, 
for serious study in the scientific spirit and by 
the scientific method, under the direction of as 
competent a teacher as can be secured. Only 
those who are determined to do serious work 
and who have ability to cope with these prob- 
lems should be admitted. Every attempt to 
popularize the course should be discouraged. 
The class might be carried on under the aus- 
pices of a church, acharity organization society, 
or even of a library. The initiative should be 
taken by some one person with the requisite 
discrimination, tact, and organizing skil!. Ac- 
cording to my outline a two-years’ course is 
needed, involving an hour of class work once a 
week, with, if possible, five hours a week of 
study, and for nine or 10 months in the year. 
Laboratory work, that is, investigation of local 
conditions, should be carried on throughout the 
course, Lectures combined with seminar work 
seem to me the best methods of instruction. 
The literature of the subject is rich and helpful. 

At the end of the first course there would be 
two or three new persons competent to instruct, 
and these might organize other classes. 

If this class in philanthropy could be carried 
on in any city for 10 or 15 years, the charities 
of the city would feel the effect of the work. 
Instead of crudity there would be strength, en- 
thusiasm would be supplemented by wisdom. 
The result would be the strengthening of the 
personal character of the poor and the enrich- 
ment of the whole city life. For we rise or sink 
together. The higher groups of society cannot 
develop without a corresponding development 
in the lower groups. 

And so I call youto study the problems of phi- 
lanthropy, to follow intelligently the history of 
home libraries, to approve this plan of training 
if it be wise, if not to work out a better one. 
Neither is this to go outside your natural course 
on the ground of sentiment, You are to study 
the community on broad lines that you may 
give back to the community through many 
channels that abundant life which is the highest 
service, 
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DR. JOHN S. BILLINGS. 


Ir is not often that an appointment to an 
office of importance has met with such general 
approval and given such great gratification as 
that of Dr. Billings to the charge of the new 
public library in New York. There are three 


distinct libraries to be represented on the new 


board of trustees which assumes its duties under 
the act of consolidation. Two of these libraries 
have been long established, and have their 


especial characteristics and traditicns. One has 


been famous for its collection of rare books, and 
the other for its works of reference and general 
utility. Thethird has at present only its poten- 
tiality for good. How best to harmonize the 
views of the members of the new board, and to 
blend them into one general plan for the best 
interests of the reading public, is Clearly one of 
the most important functions of the new libra- 
rian. For this and for the other work which v 
have to be performed by him, Dr. Billings 
brings qualifications of unusual fiiness. 

He is well known, both in cur own country 
and abroad, as the creator of the famous Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office in Washington, 
which, under that modest title, ranks as the 
third of the large medical libraries in the world, 
and in many of its important divisions is un- 
equalled by any other collection. In addition 
to the broad knowledge of what was wanted for 


such a library, there was added an intelligent | 


pursuit of all the means that could be devised to 
attain the proposed end. Physicians opened 


their stores of books, and foreign governments | 


sent their publications in response to his earnest 
appeals. Congressmen were led to see that a 
great national medical library is an imporiant 
part of preventive medicine, and the resu't of 
this resistless energy is the noble library in the 
building erected for it, which is familiar to all 
who have visited Washington. Not content 
with this achievement, Dr. Billings determined, 
some 20 years since,to make a subject and 
author catalog of the vast collection he was 
forming. Government aid was obtained, and 
the outcome is to be seen in the 16 splendid 
quarto volumes of over a thousand pages each, 
known as the “‘ Index Catalogue of the Library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office.” This is, in 


view of the extentof the library, almost a bib- | 


liography of medical literature from the inven- 
tion of printing down to the year 1595, and is 
unique and marvellous. 


While in relation to his new office Dr. | 


Billings’s ability as a bibliographer is naturally 
first to be considered, he has other efficient 
qualifications for the position. He is known as 
a high authority in all matters relating to the 
hygiene of public buildings, and his plans were 
selected after much competition for the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, one of the most 
perfect institutions of its kind in existence. His 
counsel and assistance in the erection of the new 
library building will be invaluable. Further- 
more, Dr. Billings is a man of the world, a man 
of affairs, firm, reasonable, and persuasive, and 
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| ecsletanee. It is not the purpose of this notice 
| to recount his numerous contributions to scien 
tific or medical literature, or to dwell upon the 
almost numberless honors which have been be 
stowed upon him at home and abread, but to 
congratulate the 'overs of books and the citizens 
of New York on this most fitting appointment, 
| and upon the good fortune of its acceptance. 


R. F. 


Frem advance shects of “Physicians and Surgeons 


of rh ] 


Joun SHAW Bitirncs, Washington, D. C., 
son of James and Abbie (Shaw) Billings, grand- 
son of Jessie Billings, was born in Switzerland 
county, Indiana, April 12, 1837. Degrees: A.B. 
r8e7, A.M. 1860, Miami University; M.D. 
| 1860, Medical College of Ohio; LL.D. Edin 
burgh 1884, and Harvard University 1856; M.D. 
Munich 1889; D.C.L. Oxon. 1589 
ind R.C.S.1I. 1892; M.D. Dublin 1892. Resi- 
| dent physician, St. John’s Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 18<8—"sq: resident physician, Commercial 
Hospital, Cincinnati, 18sg—'60; demecnstrator of 
inatomy, M dical Colle ge of Ohio, 
passed army examining board, September, 1561; 


npointed acting assisting surgeon, U. S. 
| Army, November, 1861; comm'ssioned assistant 
| surgeon, April 16, 1862; March 13, 1865, brevet 

lieutenant-colonel, U. S. Army; July 28, 1566, 
| captain and assistant surgeon, U. S. Army; 
December 2 1876, major and surgeon; pro- 
moted, June 16, 1894, to lieutenant-cclone! and 
| deputy ‘surgeon-general, U.S. Army. Served 


| from November, 1861, unti! 1863, in charee of 
| hospitals in Washington, D. C., and West 
| Philadelphia; then with the Army of the Pot 
mac, being with the Fifth Corps at the battles 
| of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. From Oc- 
| tober, 1863, to February, 1864, served on hos- 
| pital duty at David's and tedloe’s Islands in 
| the vicinity of New York City; sent on special 
mission to West Indies: also acted on a board 
of enrolment, after which became medica! in- 
spector to the Army of the Potomac, and in De 
cember, 1864, was ordered to the surgeon-gen- 
eral’s office, Washington, where he had charge 
lof the organization of the Veteran Reserve 
| Corps, of matters pertaining to contract phy 

| cians, and to all property and disbursing a¢ 
counts until 1875; also of the library cf the 
| surgeon-general’s office unti his appointment, 
December 28, 1883, as curator of the army 
| medical museum and library. He is in charge 
| of division of Vital Statistics, 11th census, and 
medical adviser of the board of trustees, Johns 
Hopkir Hospital. 

Dr. Billines was engaged in the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice, in 1870, was in 1879-82 vice-president of 
the National Board of Health. He is professor 
of hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, direct- 
or of the Laboratory of Hygiene, University of 
Pennsylvania, and also of the University Hos 
pital, and is a member of a number of scientific 
eocieties, among which are: 1882, Academy of 
National Sciences of Philadelphia; 1871, Phil- 
osophical Society of Washington, and ex 


accustomed to the control of a large force of | president; 1880, American Medical Association; 
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1880, American Public Health Association, and 
ex-president; 1882, American Social Science As- 
suciation; 1833, American Academy of Medicine; 
1883, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; 1883, National Academy of 
Sciences, and treasurer; 1884, American Statisti- 
cal Association, and vice-president, 1889; 1886, 
American Surgical Association; 1887, American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia; 1888, Con- 
gress American Physicians and Surgeons, and 
ex-president; 1889-’91, American member of 
Council of the International Congress of Hy- 
giene; 1890, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia; 1893, Inter- 
national Statistical Institute. He is also an 
honorary member of the following societies: 
1879, Medical Society of the County of New 
York; 1880, Medical Society of the State of 
New York; 1880, Medical and Chirurgical Facul- 
ty of Maryland; 1881, Medical Society of Lon- 
don; 1881, Clinical Society of London; 1881, 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, London; 
1882, Société Francaise d’ Hygiéne, Paris; 1882, 
Medical Society of Sweden; 1882, Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, St. Louis, Mo.; 1883, New 
Hampshire Medical Society; 1883, Statistical 
Society of London; 1883, Connecticut Medical 
Society; 1890, Sanitary Institute, London; 1891, 
Harvard Medical School Association; 1882, 
College of Physicans of Philadelphia; 1885, 
Physicalisch Medicinische Gesellschaft, Wiirz- 
burg; 1885, Gynecological Society of Boston; 
1886, British Medical Association; 1886, Socie- 
dad Union Fernandina, Lima; 1887, Associa- 
tion of American Physicians; 1887, Royal Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Society of London; 1888, 
Epidermiological Society of London; 1888, Der 
Arztliche Verein in Miinchen; 1890, Hunterian 
Society, London; 1890, Medical Society of Ath- 
ens; 1891, Medical Society of the State of Cali- 
fornia; 1891, New York Academy of Medicine; 
1893, Royal Academy of Medicine of Belgium. 

Publications: Reports in the Medical and 
surgical history of the war; On cryptogamic 
growths in cattle diseases, 8vo, 186g; Report on 
barracks and hospitals, ‘‘ Circular no. 4,” War 
Department, A. G. O., 1870, p. §27. ‘* Bibliog- 
raphy of cholera,” 8vo, 1875. Report on the 
hygiene of the United States Army, ‘‘ Circular 
no, 8," War Department, A. G. O., 4to, 1875. 
** Medical Education,” being lectures before the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1877-78. 
** Medical libraries in the United States,’’ Svo, 
1876. Introduction to ‘A treatise on hygiene 
and public health,” edited by Albert Buck, 
M.D. (Ziemssen’s Handbook), 1879. ‘‘ Ad- 
dress on state medicine and public hygiene” ; 
Trans. Am. Med. Asso., 1880, xxx, 275-291. 
** National board of health and national quar- 
antine” ; Trans. Am. Med. Asso., 1880, xxxi. 
‘‘Our medical literature”; the American ad- 
dress at the International Med. Cong., Lond., 
1881. Principles of ventilation and heat- 
ing,” Svo, 1884; 2d ¢d., 1393. ‘‘ Mortality and 
vital statistics of the United States,” 2 vols., 
gto, 1885. ‘* Hygiene”; System Pract. Med. 
by Amer. Authors (Pepper’s), Phila., i, 1885, 
p. 173-212. ‘‘Memoirs of Joseph Janvier 
Woodward"; read before the Nat. Acad. Sci- 


ences, April 22,1885. ‘* Medicine inthe United 
States, and its relations to co-operative investi- 
gation”; read before the Brit. Med. Asso., 
August, 1886, p. 30. ‘* Scientific men and their 
duties” ; president’s address before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington, 1886. ‘‘On 
medical museums, with special reference to the 
Army Medical Museum at Washington” ; presi- 
dent’s address before the Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1888, p. 32. ‘* Me- 
moir of Spencer Fullerton Baird,” 1823-1887; 
read before the Nat. Acad. of Sciences, 1889, 
pp-17. ‘‘ Index catalogue of the Library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office, U. S. Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C,." 1880 —"94, Roy. 8vo, Vol. 1. — 
‘“*The national medical dictionary,” 2 vols., 
8vo, 1889. ‘* Description of the Johns Hopkins 
hospital,” 4to, 1890. ‘* Vital statistics of the 
Jews in the United States,” Census Bulletin no. 
19, 1890. ‘‘ Public health and municipal gov- 
ernment”; address before Am. Acad. Political 
and Social Science at the Art Club, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 14, 1891, published by the academy, 8vo, 
23 pp. ‘‘American inventions and discoveries 
in medicine, surgery, and practical sanita- 
tion”; read at celebration of the beginning of 
the second century of the American patent sys- 
tem, held in Washington, D. C., April 8-10, 
1891. ‘Social statistics of cities” (Census 
Bulletin no. roo, 1891). ‘‘Can the reports of 
the sick and the sanitary statements of the dif- 
ferent armies be arranged according toa scheme 
essentially uniform, for the purpose of gaining 
statistics of scientific worth for comparison of 
diseases, wounds, and deaths in times of peace 
and war?” Trans. Internat. Med. Cong., Ber- 
lin, 1890. 

‘*Ideals of medical education”; address in 
Medicine, Yale University, 1871. ‘‘ The ob- 
jects, plans, and needs of the laboratory of hy- 
giene” ; address at the opening of the laboratory 
of hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, 1892. 
“The health of the survivors of the war” 
[ Forum, xii, 642-658, January, 1892]. ‘‘ Medi- 
cine as a career" [ Forum, xiv, 725-734, Feb- 
ruary, 1893]. ‘‘ Hygiene: text-book of the 
theory and practice of medicine” (Pepper's), 
Philadelphia, 1893, 1., pp. I 45, roy. 8vo. 

And numerous papers in scientific and medical 
periodicals: ‘‘ Municipal sanitation — defects in 
American cities” [ Forum, 1893, xv, 304-310]. 
** Effects of his occupation upon the physician” 
[/nternat. Jour. Ethics, Philadelphia, 1893, iv, 
40-48]. ‘Reports on the vital statistics of 
the District of Columbia and Baltimore, and of 
New York City and Brooklyn, covering a 
period of six years ending May 31, 1860,” 
Washington, D. C., 1893. 

Dr. Billings married, in September, 1862, 
Miss Kate M. Stevens. Their children are 
Mary Clure, Kate Sherman, Jessie Ingram, 
John Sedgwick, and Margaret Janeway. 


On the evening of Feb. 14 the amalgamation 
of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Libraries into 
the New York Public Library was celebrated 
at the Metropolitan Club, New York City, by 
a dinner tendered to the directors of the li- 
brary and to the new superintendent-in-chief, 
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Dr. John Shaw Billings. Dr. Billings was the 
special guest. Among those present were Mayor 
W. L. Strong, Daniel C. Gilman, E. L. Godkin, 
E. J. Phelps, R. Fulton Cutting, George L. 
Rives, Edward King, Alexander E. Orr, John 
Bigelow, Seth Low, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Dr. 
William H. Draper, ex-Mayor A. S. Hewitt, 
William Allen Butler, Morris K. Jesup, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, S. V. R. Cruger, Andrew H. 
Green, John S. Kennedy, Samuel P. Avery, 
Robbins Little, Prof. Henry Drisler, Dr. Thom- 
as M. Markoe, Alexander Maitland, and John 
L. Cadwalader. 

Mayor Strong was one of those who respond- 
ed to toasts. He complimented the New York 
Library Association on its selection of directors, 
and spoke highly of the appointment of Dr. 
Billings. Dr. Billings responded in a few mod- 
est words, in which he set forth the purpose of 
the New York Public Library as being the edu- 
cation of the masses who are unable to educate 
themselves. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS IN 
THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


THERE has been much newspaper writing and 
considerable uneasiness in certain quarters over 
the civil service examination instituted for grade 
B at the Boston Public Library, and the exami- 
nation questions caused much amusement and 
surprise. On the paper are such questions as: 

‘* What are the main charges against present 
literary conditions in such a work as Nor- 
dau’s ‘ Degeneration’?” or, ‘‘ State briefly the 
hypothesis of the European origin of the 
Aryans. Give a plausible explanation of the 
origin of the Indians of America. Why are 
they called Indians?” or, ‘‘ What is the conten- 
tion of the United States, of Great Britain, and 
of Venezuela in the Venezuelan question ?” 

“* Viewed in the light of the ordinary examina- 
tion paper, these questions are difficult, if not 
absurd, but Librarian Putnam explained that it 
is a mistake to suppose that no person can enter 
grade B without answering all of these ques- 
tions. The paper was designed for applicants 
whose previous education varied greatly, and 
who for the most part had not been tested in li- 
brary work, A great variety of knowledge was 
touched by the questions in order to give a 
variety of opportunity. The examinations are 
not a basis for a certificate, diploma, or degree. 
Their sole purpose is to test, along certain 
lines, the knowledge of applicants for positions 
in this library. Even for this purpose they are 
but a preliminary and partial test. 

** The examinations are not properly speaking 
competitive; they are but a preliminary test; 
and in making appointments other capacities 
than those indicated in the examination will 
be taken into account. The questions cover 
a wide range of subjects, with the express pur- 
pose of giving each applicant a chance at some 
subject or subjects with which he or she is well 
acquainted, thereby showing the quality of the 
applicant's mind. 

**It must also be understood that this exami- 


nation really plays but a small part in the selec- 
tion of the candidates, for no examination can 
entirely determine their fitness, into which en- 
ter other than their menta! qualifications. Some 
positions must be decided by the sex of the ap- 
plicant, for there are many positions which wom- 
en can fill better than men, and vice versa. There 
are others in which an academic education is of 
more importance than a high grace of intelli- 
gence, so that persons with this qualification 
may be given positions in preference to those 
who have passed the examination with higher 
marks, Another and a yet very important 
qualification, in certain departments, is delicacy 
of touch, or quickness of eye or ear. Take, for 
instance, a position in the tube-room. A person 
who had had training in some such work as 
typewriting, where great quickness of eye and 
touch are required, would in all probability se- 
cure the position instead of a person who had 
had an academy education but was near-sight- 
ed, or one who was ofa high grade of intelli- 
gence but slow and methodical in manual work." 


State Librarn Associations. 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB, 

A MEETING of the Massachusetts Library 
Club was held at Boston on January 1, 1896. In 
the hope of bringing together representatives of 
the library interests of New England in order 
that the work which is being done and which re- 
mains to be done might be clearly set forth and 
furthered by the extension of persona! acquaint- 
ance, invitations had been extended to the 
New England commissions and associations 
and to all engaged or interested in library 
work. The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the public library committee 
of Connecticut, the library commissions of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and the library as- 
sociations of Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. 

The morning session was called to order by 
President Bolton at about half-past 10, in the 
large hall of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Boston University. Ina fewwords Mr. Bolton 
expressed the desire of the club to return the 
hospitality they had received, and their pleasure 
in welcoming so many friends from beyond 
their territory, and then introduced Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, of New York, who spoke upon 
‘The relations between publishers and libra- 
rians.” The subject, Mr. Putnam confessed, 
had perplexed him from its vagueness, the rela- 
tions seeming to him at first rather shadowy, if 
not non-existent. Yet, there are a few points 
of contact. Publishers are the first great cause 
of librarians, but originally publishers and li- 
brarians were identical, a condition still sug- 
gested by the French term ‘‘librairie.”” Before 


the time of printed books, manuscripts were let 
out for hire by booksellers, and in classic times 
the bookseller or librarian made a business of 
reading manuscripts aloud. Another relation 
that publishers have borne to the public has 
lain in directing the use of literature and of 
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literary effort. There have been times when 
the part played by the publisher in the selection 
of books which should come before his readers 
was very important. Very early in the history 
of printing the question came before the printer- 
publisher, What material shall be utilized? 
There was no body of readers, no public taste, 
both were to be created, and the publishers 
shaped the demand, Between 1492 and 1520 
Aldus had in hand all the treasures of Greek 
manuscripts. It was for him to select, to deter- 
mine what the literary taste of his generation 
should be. The work of the earlier libraries 
was done in the monasteries. Lanfranc in 1070, 
custos librorum at Fleury, gave to each reader 
one book a year. On a certain day the books 
were brought back, and each monk was obliged 
to state whether he had read his book, if he 
had not, to do penance and receive back the 
volume for another year. 

Metaphysical as well as physical change 
hampered the production and use of books. 
A pubiisher may well take pride in recalling 
to librarians the long fight against ecclesiasti- 
cal and political censorship that lasted down to 
1793. It was a fight made by publishers and 
printers primarily for the use of fruit, of prop- 
erty; but more than that lay in it, and it was 
fought at the sacrifice of property and of 
life. We would not wish the old censor- 
ship restored, yet we must admit that some 
control and direction of literary production 
ie desirable and necessary. Publishers in in- 
dividual cases can do very little to affect 
the quality of literature, but as a body they do 
fend off a great deal that is bad. The publisher 
might be defined as a discourager of literary 
production. From personal experience I can 
say that we print about 14¢ % of the books offered 
to us, not planned by us, ina year. Watching 
the books that come into print elsewhere, I 
estimate that about 10% of all books that come 
to publishers get into print somewhere. Ninety 
per cent. of failure represents a sad loss of time 
and energy ; there is some education in it, but 
not as much as there ought to be. The question 
of censorship is coming again to the front on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and if there were a 
power that we could trust, there would be a 
certain satisfaction in having literature cleaned 
up before it was printed. I look forward to a 
higher state of civilization when such a function 
will be exercised. Kant said that every book 
constituted a service to humanity, but Kant read 
only a certain class of books, and it cannot be 
denied that many books constitute a disservice 
to humanity. We have lately passed through 
an era of universalism in literature, but critics 
of publishers do not know how much worse we 
might have done in this respect. We have in 
America thousands of active-minded but half- 
baked people who do not stop to think that 
their ideas may be already embodied in books to 
which they do not have access. It would as- 
tonish you to know what things come to 
publishers, often, showing great ingenuity but 
no knowledge of what has been done before. 
An American, showing the proofs of a magazine 
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article to a German friend, said that it was pre- 
liminary only, and that he meant to think the 
subject out later. To which the German re- 
plied: ‘‘ You Americans are intellectually in- 
decent. You educate yourselves in public.” 
Certainly the publisher in Germany has an 
easier time than here, because there stil] exists 
in Germany a respect for the solemnity of print. 
It is so in France, outside of fiction, and was 
true up to within ten years in London. Here 
the process of sifting is done by the publishers 
and is all done in four cities; probably three- 
fourths of what is written comes to New York 
to be sifted. A publisher is sometimes tempted 
to long for the establishment of si‘ting bureaus 
in convenient geographical districts, where 
people with literary yearnings could record 
themselves, paying, say, one dollar for a yearn, 
five dollars for an aspiration, and ten dollars for 
a genuine aim. These commissioners should 
sift the material at so much a sift, and allow 
only the best toreach the publishers. Joking 
apart, I am really in favor of some sort of 
literary civil-service examination before a wri- 
ter could get before a publisher. 

Publishers come into relations with librarians, 
at one remove, through booksellers. The ques- 
tion of rates comes up yearly for adjustment 
but there is a steady tendency in one direction. 
Publishers are expected to give larger discounts 
each year to library agents. In the old days 
331; * off was given to dealers and 25% off to 
retail trade. Now library agents expect 40% 
off and 40% + 5, and in fiction so%. Trustees 
seem to have the impression that they do beiter 
by their trust in getting large discounts, but in 
the end they do not. Sooner or later the retail 
price must be increased. In forcing up discounts 
they are not getting better value for each dollar 
of trust funds expended. 

The service of an intelligent library agent is 
not always estimated at its full value. If a man 
renders good service in this way he is entitled to 
compensation, and this is often grudgingly 
givenby library boards, particularly in the West, 
such service being too often regarded as equiv- 
alent to carting bricks. In starting a library in 
a small town a list to cover $100 was once sent 
to a library agent, and it began with a full set 
of Mrs. Southworth, whose works were then 
listed at $1.75 a volume. The agent took the 
liberty of suggesting a better set of books and 
the suggestion was welcomed. The trustee who 
sent the order stated that he was a Baptist min- 
ister and had never read a novel, but had been 
told by a parishioner that Mrs. Southworth’s 
books were desirable. 

The future of publishing does depend largely 
on the development of library interests which 
are coming increasingly into intelligent hands. 
The American publisher is troubled by much 
matter that ought to be printed and yet is not 
wanted by enough people to make it pay. If 
we could see soo well-endowed libraries, the 
funds of which would certainly be available for 
the purchase of such books as are printed by the 
Clarendon Press, and published through numer- 
ous printing clubs and societies abroad which do 
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not exist here, it would much lessen the per- 
plexity of publishers in dealing with scholarly 
applicants whon: we must often now, with mor- 
tification, refuse. Of the 4000 libraries enumer- 
ated in the United States, only joo have what 
can be called buying incomes, and only 100 can 
be depended upon to take an intellectual book. 
In the case of Brown's ‘‘ History of the printing 
press,” 250 copies were taken for America in 
the hope of selling 150 to libraries and 100 to | 
individuals. Individuals bought 100 copies, but 
to libraries only 30 were sold. Itis not to be 
considered remarkable if publishers are some- 
times unenterprising. 

Mr. Gardner M. Jones, being called upon to 
tell what publishers could do for librarians, 
asked for better paper that would be worth re- 
binding, and better bindings that would last over 
one loan. He thought that many standard 
works were printed in too small type, and ob- 
jected to the publication of many desirable 
books exclusively in light colored bindings, en- 
tirely unsuited to library use. Mr. Jones de- 
scribed the permanent book exhibition which is 
maintained by the London Library Bureau, and 
pointed out the advantages which such a collec- | 
tion of books furnished by publishers for exhi- | 
bition only would have for librarians in this 
country. Is it advisable for libraries to buy 
directly of publishers? Mr. Jones thought not. 
The discount would be more than covered by 
the extra cost of expressage, postage, remit- 
tances, separate accounts, trouble with imperfect 
copies, competing editions, and so forth, and in 
addition the library would lose the advice of the | 
bookseller, which is often valuable, and the ad- 
vantage often allowed by the bookseller of re- | 
turning a book which happened not to be wanted, 
Out of a recent invoice of ror volumes he had 
kept 78, and these 78 represented 24 publishers, 
of whom six were in Boston, 14 in New York, 
one in Chicago, and three in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Putnam admitted that many of the 
strictures were too well founded, but thought 
that recent attempts to improve the quality of | 
pulp-paper, particularly by the use of young 
fibre of the beech-tree, were encouraging. | 
There should be no difficulty in securing special 
quality of paper or binding in response to an 
organized demand. For printing an edition on 
better quality of paper a guaranteed sale of 
250 copies would be effective. A special bind- 
ing could be had for roo copies. The London 
book exhibit was an excellent thing, but in | 
this country we have no centre like London, | 
but every city considers itself acentre. More- 
over, publishers are already forced to give 
away a very large number of copies for review, | 
as many as from 300 to 500, so that fresh sug- 
gestions in this line are apt to be looked at con- 
servatively. 

Mr. C. C. Soule earnestly advocated the re- | 
duction of discounts and related the story of 
the introduction and spread of net pricesamong 
law publishers. He agreed with Mr. Jones 
that it was not good policy to buy of the publish- | 
er, and thought that the local bookseller, ifa man | 
of intelligence, ought to be encouraged by the | 
local library. He urged trustees and librarians | 


to buy books in good editions and to have more 
regard to quality than to actual! cost. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam gave the guests and 
members of the club a most cordial invitation to 
visit the Boston Public Library, and invitations 
were also extended on behalf of the State Li- 
brary, the Boston Atheneum, and Harvard 
College Library. 

After a five-minutes’ recess the secretary 
read a report from the executive committee ex- 
pressing the opinion that under the third article 
of the constitution librarians or persons inter- 
ested in library work residing outside of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island could become 
members of the club by consent of the execu- 


| tive committee on the same terms as residents 


within those states. The report was accepted. 
The second half of the program was then 
taken up: ‘* The condition of library interests 
in New England states.” Miss Caroline M. 
Hewins, secretary of the Connectictt Public 
Library Committee, read an interesting account 
of the work of the committee, in which the 
newly awakened interest in public libraries as 
exemplified in communities widely different in 
environment and social conditions, was vividly 
portrayed. The paper was illustrated by a large 
map of the state, colored to show the distribu- 
tion of libraries and the growth of library ac- 


| tivity. 


Miss Mary A. Richardson, secretary of the 
Connecticut Library Association, was unhap- 
pily prevented by illness from attending, but 
sent an interesting account of the association, 
which was read by Miss Chapell. The Con- 
necticut Library Association was suggested at 
the A. L. A. meeting at Fabyan’s and organized 
on February 23 of the following year, Prof. 
Van Name being president, Miss Hewins secre- 
tary, and Mr. Hills treasurer, with five vice- 


| presidents from different sections of the state 


and an assistant secretary. Fifteen meetings 
have been held since, and the membership num- 
bers 82 in good and regular standing. The 
membership fee is so cents. A handbook has 
been published and a C. L. A. badge adopted 
—a monogram in silver and Yale blue enamel. 
Annual meetings have been held in the larger 


| cities, but the spring and fall meetings in 


smaller places, alternating, when possible, be- 
tween the eastern and western parts of the 
state. ‘* Perhaps we should have had a larger 
attendance if all the meetings had been held at 
railroad centres, but we should have missed 
some of our most delightful occasions and 
failed to have helped as much as by our present 
plan. From the very beginning we have en- 
joyed the pleasure and benefit derived from 
association with our Massachusetts library 
friends, and now as an association we are glad 


|} to return the visits. The range of subjects 


discussed has been very broad; a series of 
talks on the bibliography of different subjects 
has been started. For the lasttwo years an ad- 
dress of general interest has been given at each 
meeting, commonly by some one not in the li- 
brary profession. The relations of public 
libraries and the schools have been much dis- 
cussed and public school teachers have been in- 
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vited to attend and take part in the discussion. 
A special feature has been a short historical 
account of the library, where the meeting was 
held, and of the new libraries in the immediate 
vicinity. Trustees, librarians, and assistants 
have all taken their part in discussion, the timid 
ones being drawn out by a kindly worded ques- 
tion from the chairman. The social element 
has been a pronounced feature in many of our 
meetings, so that we Connecticut librarians 
feel that we are really beginning to know each 
other.” 

The condition of library affairs in Maine was 
presented by Mr. E. W. Emery, assistant libra- 
rian of the Maine State Library. ‘‘ Although 
library laws were enacted in 1854, 1864, and 
1887, it was not until 1893 that any practical en- 
couragement was given for the establishment of 
free publiclibraries. Underthe law then passed 
any free public library is entitled to receive 
from the state a yearly sum equal to Io per 
cent. of the amount appropriated by the munici- 
pality where it is established. The law also 

rovides for a donation of books not to exceed 
Reee in value to every library established in 
a town of not more than 1500 inhabitants. All 
department reports, laws, and decisions of the 
courts, published by the state, are placed by 
law in these free libraries. 

‘*At the present time various forces are oper- 
ating to produce a demand for the free library 
in every town and city of Maine. Not the least 
among these forces are the unity clubs and other 
associations maintained by the women of Maine. 
The Grange is also working to the same result. 
The lectures on University Extension courses 
and similar associations for the general educa- 
tion of the people are rapidly creating the need 
of large collections of books in every consider- 
able community. Although the free library 
movement has barely commenced with us, it has 
manifested considerable vitality. On December 
I, 1894, there were 34 free public libraries 
within the state. On December 1, 1895, there 
were 45 such libraries. It only needs the im- 

ulse and inspiration of public lectures and meet- 
ngs, where the value of free libraries shall be 
made known to the people in order to place 
Maine abreast of her sister states in this great 
educational movement."" A Maine Library As- 
sociation has been organized, with Mr. L. D. 
Carver, state librarian, as president, Miss Har- 
rietC, Fernald, secretary, Mr. George T. Little, 
treasurer, but it has not yet entered upon an 
active career, although a meeting is expected in 
the near future. Miss Fernald and Mr. Little 
were present, 

From New Hampshire reports were made by 
Hon, W. W. Bailey, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association, and Mr. J. H. Whit- 
tier, secretary of the board of library commis- 
sioners. To Mr. Whittier we are indebted for 
the suggestion made during the Lake Placid 
Conference, which led to the present meeting. 

The work of the library commissioners in New 
Hampshire, created in 1891, has been so efficient 
and so well supplemented by legislation that 
only 52 towns in the state are now without a 
public library, while several of these have the 


use of a free association library. The reports 
of the commissioners contain illustrated accounts 
of the town libraries and valuable ‘‘ suggestions 
as to library methods.” The New Hampshire 
Library Association numbers 56 members. Its 
work is supplemented in the southern part of 
the state by the local organization called the 
**Cocheco Library Club.” In his remarks Mr. 
Whittier spoke of the desire of the commission- 
ers to foster the local town library and establish 
it on entirely independent footing. He thought 
the system of travelling libraries as applied in 
New York distinctly inferior to the establish- 
ment of these independent town libraries owned 
and administered by the towns. 

Mr. W. E. Foster and Mrs. Sanders spoke for 
Rhode Island, where the commissioner of educa- 
tion exercises some of the functions of the 
library commissioners of other states. Under 
certain conditions he may grant to public libra- 
ries sums not exceeding $200. Any library desir- 
ing this aid must expend in books the amount to 
which it is entitled, which sum, if the books 
purchased are approved, it can then obtain from 
thecommissioner. The L1prRARY JOURNAL is sent 
by the state to public libraries that make use of 
this provision, Rhode Island has no indepen- 
dent library association. From an early date in 
the history of this club our Rhode Island 
brethren have been welcomed as members and 
as officers, and about a year ago this extension 
of the Massachusetts Club to Rhode Island was 
formally expressed in our constitution. 

The Vermont Free Public Library Commis- 
sion was represented by its secretary, Miss 
Mary L. Titcomb, who said: “ In the fall of 1894 
the Vermont legislature enacted a law similar 
to that in force in Massachusetts establishing a 
library commission to consist of five members 
and providing that any town voting a certain 
per cent. on its income for the support of a 
library and appointing a board of five trustees 
should receive $100 worth of books from the 
state. The commission held its first meeting 
early in February, 1895, and soon after circu- 
lars setting forth the provisions and advantages 
of the law were issued to all towns having no 
Ilbraries. At the March town meetings 40 
towns voted to establish libraries and make the 
necessary application for state aid. In supply- 
ing these towns no two lists have beensent out 
which were alike,and where it has been possible 
and consistent the commission have consulted 
the wishes of the various committees as to the 
selection of books, at the same time endeavoring 
to purchase only books of permanent value in 
the several departments. The commission also 
issue a circular of instruction as to the manage- 
ment, classification, etc., of a small library.” 
Vermont has a library association of about 50 
members, Miss S. C. Hagar, librarian of the 
Burlington Free Library, being president, and 
Miss Titcomb, secretary. Both were present. 

A few remarks were then made on behalf of 
the Massachusetts commission by Mr. S. S. 
Green and Mr. H. S. Nourse; Mr. C. B. Til- 
linghast, the chairman of the meeting, being 
prevented from attending by his duties at the 
State Library, consequent upon the convening of 
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the general court. Mr. Green said that only 25 
towns in the state were now without free public 
libraries supported by the town. He thought 
travelling libraries not adapted to the conditions 
in this state, but thought that it was desirable 
for the commissior to send to libraries boxes of 
books on special subjects, and in some cases to 
loan reference-books. Particular stress was 
laid on the importance of commissioners enter- 
ing into close personal relations with the towns 
which they are to serve. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the after- 
noon was spent in the inspection of various li- 
braries. 

At 7:30 p.m, the company reassembled at the 
rooms of the Woman’s Club on Park street. 
Mrs. M. A. Sanders read an account of the 
Denver meeting and the post-conference trip 
through the wonders of Colorado, and Mr. F. W. 
Faxon exhibited in illustration with the magic 
lantern a large number of beautiful views taken 
by him during the trip. Mr. Jones then madea 
brief statement of the work of the fiction com- 
mittee and announced the receipt of five dollars 
toward the support of the lists of select fiction 
from Miss James, of Wilkesbarré, Pa., and C. C. 
Soule described the proposed excursion of the 
A. L. A. to England in 1397. 

The rest of the evening was devoted exclu- 
sively to social enjoyment, and enlivened by 
songs by the Excelsior Quartette, of Pawtucket, 
and by the serving of light refreshments. 

Wo. H. TILLincHAst, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Library Association was held at Concord 
Jan. 29, 1896, in the fine new state library build- 
ing. 

In point of attendance and interest it was by 
far the best meeting ever held. Librarians were 
present from the most distant towns, and com- 
missioners and vice-presidents were well repre- 
sented. The session was hardly long enough to 
satisfy the eager questioners and ready speak- 
ers. 

Pres. W. W. Bailey, of Nashua, presided. In- 
troductory business consisted of the election of 
officers, reading of reports, admission of new 
members, and remarks upon the desirability of 
frequent meetings and the probability that Clare- 
mont would hold the next one. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Bailey, Nashua ; Vice-presidents: 
Rockingham, E. H. Gilman ; Strafford, Daniel 
Hall; Belknap, E. P. Jewell; Carroll, E. Q, 
Marston; Merrimack, J. B. Walker; Hillsboro, 
V. G. Gilman; Cheshire, F. C. Faulkner; Sul- 
livan, S. M. Richards; Grafton, G. T. Cruft ; 
Coos, I. W. Drew; Corresponding secretary, 
Miss Grace Blanchard ; Recording secretary, A. 
R. Kimball; Librarian and treasurer, Miss A. 
M. Colby; Executive committee: Miss C. H. 
Garland, Miss Kate Sanborn, Fred Gowing, Miss 
Abbie Field, J. H. Whittier ; Auditor, A. H. 
Chase ; Committee on legislation: Daniel Hall, 
J. E. Robbins, J. H. Whittier, 

The addresses opened with an earnest and 
thoughtful paper on “Co-operation in New Hamp- 


| shire libraries" by A. H. Chase, state librarian. 


In order to increase the interest in the work in 
the state he recommended first the building up 
of the library association by the holding of more 
frequent meetings at which live topics should be 
presented and discussed, and second, the co-op- 
eration of the association with the various state 
libraries in the work of straightening out knotty 
points of administration, in purchasing books, 
etc. He advocated the establishment of a 
system of loaning books between libraries. The 
state has inaugurated this system by authorizing 
the librarian to loan the miscellaneous collection 
of the state to the various town libraries, and 
there is no reason why such a system between 
smaller ones should not work well, in fact make 
the present scattered forces a solid, united body. 
He also advocated the establishment of a peri- 
odical devoted to library work in the state. 

The other number on the program was 
‘First steps in work with public schools,” by 
Miss Kate E. Sanborn, head of the Manchester 
Public Library, and her practical, admirably 
given talk won warm applause as her work for 
schools will win imitation, 

A general conference on library problems 
preceded adjournment to the hotel for dinner. 
The hour remaining before train time was 
divided by the visitors between the state and 
public libraries. 

The meeting more than fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the executive committee and the asso- 
ciation feels a great onward impetus. 

GRACE BLANCHARD, Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association was held on Thursday, Jan, 30, at 
the Newark Public Library, for the purpose of 
reviving interest in library matters throughout 
the state, and considering the proposed bill for 
the establish ment of a public library commission. 

Mr. Dewey, being unavoidably detained, was 
represented by Mr. Eastman, who gave a clear 
and succinct account of the methods and results 
of the travelling library system. 

He was ably followed by Mrs, Horton, who 
as vice-president of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs had given this matter much thought and 
was able to read to the association a letter from 
Governor Griggs, of New Jersey, to the effect 
that he would give the subject his careful con- 
sideration. 

Miss See, the president of the association, 
then read a most interesting paper on the oldest 
public library in New Jersey, incorporated at 
New Brunswick in 1796 by a few public-spirited 
citizens. Among the books first purchased was 
Brooke’s ‘‘ Fool of quality,” which was invaria- 
bly returned the same day it was taken out. The 
interesting records of this first public library 
were discovered about a year ago and were pre- 
sented to the Free Public Library of New 
Brunswick. 

After a brief recess Prof. Richardson, of 
Princeton University, gave an admirable account 
of the library interests of New Jersey to-day, and 
inspired us to press on with renewed vigor to 
make New Jersey take her proper rank in the 
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library world. The goal which we are striving 
for just now is the establishment of a public 
library commission in the state. Mr. Green, 
of Worcester, described the method and scope of 
such a commission by citing the example of 
Massachusetts, which is the banner state in this 
work, there being only 24 towns in the com- 
monwealth without libraries. City Counsel 
Riker gave a résumé of the laws of New Jersey 
respecting public libraries and pledged his sup- 
port to the promotion of the plan. 

There was a good representation of library 
trustees from various places, who were fully 
alive to the importance of their duties, and the 
discussions on the various topics were charac- 
terized by valuable and practical suggestions. 
The following resolution concerning the A. L. A. 
catalog was adopted, and copies of the same 
were ordered to be sent to each member of 
Congress from this state : 


“ Whereas, It has been brought to the notice of the 
New Jersey Library Association that the catalog of the 
soom,books recommended by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and approved at the World's Fair in 1893, is now 
out of print : 

“And whereas, It seems desirable that it should receive 
the ew approval and endorsement of the Congress of 
the United States, and be sent broadcast throughout the 
country for the use of free public libraries: 

** Reselved, That this association heartily approve the 
republication, by Congress, of the A. L. A. catalog, 
and request the members of Congress from New Jersey 
to give to the measure a favorable consideration. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution 
be printed and sent to each of the members of Congress 
from this state." 

After partaking of a dinner provided by the 
trustees of the Newark Public Library, the as- 
sociation was entertained at the house of Mr. 
W. R. Weeks, who is well known as a book- 
lover and whose large library contains many 
treasures of a unique character. His collection 
of *‘ Jerseyana” is considered the finest in ex- 
istence. 

So came to an end a delightful and memorable 
day in the annals of the New Jersey Library 
Association. BEATRICE WINSER, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION* 


Ear y in January the following circular was 
sent by the Chicago Library Club to the differ- 
ent libraries of the state: 

** Ata recent meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club, the project of forming a state library asso- 
ciation was discussed. It was the sense of the 
club that the time has come for such an organi- 
zation in Illinois, and that immediate steps 
should be taken toward its formation, 

** The objects and benefits of a state library 
association are many, of which a few may be 
specified : 

‘*t. To furnish librarians and others con- 
nected with libraries, or interested in their work, 
an opportunity of meeting one another and of 
exchanging views and promoting library inter- 
ests by mutual service and co-operation. 

To provide a bureau to which persons 
may apply for information on libraries, their 
— of administration, history, and statis- 
tics, 


* An Illinois State Library Association was nominally 
organized in 1890, but no meetings were held, 


‘*3, To further favorable library legislation, 
and especially to effect the appointment of a 
state library commission. 

‘‘In view of the many advantages to be de- 
rived from a state library association, and fol- 
lowing the example of many other states of the 
Union, east and west, the Chicago Library Club 
wishes to unite with librarians, trustees of 
libraries, and all persons interested in forming 
a state library association, and invites you to 
attend a meeting hereby called for that purpose, 
to be held at Springfield, on Thursday, the 23d 
day of January, 1896.” 

It was in response to this invitation that about 
40 librarians, trustees, and others interested 
in library work assembled, at 10 o'clock, in the 
senate chamber of the capitol on the appointed 
day. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. G: E. 
Wire, who then nominated Miss Savilla T. Hin- 
richsen, of the State Library, as temporary chair- 
man. Miss Hiarichsen, onaccepting, appointed 
Mr. Alexander, of Jacksonville, as temporary 
secretary. Katharine L. Sharp, of Chicago, 
Thos. Nelson, of East St. Louis, and Lodilla 
Ambrose, of Evanston, were then appointed as 
a committee on permanent organization, and 
retired for consultation. 

While awaiting the return of the committee, 
each one present gave an informal report on his 
library and its work. 

The committee returned and presented its re- 
port, with a draft of constitution, which was 
voted upon article by article, and approved 
without discussion, except upon section six, in 
regard to which Dr. Bradley, president of Illinois 
College, at Jacksonville, questioned the advisa- 
bility of fixing the annual dues at so low a sum 
as 50cents. Miss Sharp stated that the experi- 
ence of other state associations had led the com- 
mittee to conclude that said amount was suffi- 
cient. The following constitution was then 
adopted : 


Name.—The name of this organization shall be the 
Illinois State Library Association. 

Object.—Its object shall be to promote the library in- 
terests of the state of Illinois. 

Members.— Any librarian, library assistant, library 
trustee, or other person interested in advancing its object 
may become a member of this association by vote of the 
executive board and upon payment to the treasurer of 
the annual assessment. 

Oficers.—The officers of the association shal! consist 
of a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting, and who sha!! constitute the executive board, 
which shall have power to act for the association in 
intervals between its meetings. 

Meetings.—There shall be one or more meetings each 
year, one of which shall be designated the annual meet- 
ing, the time and place of which shall be fixed by the 
association, or by the executive board, and ample notice 
of such time and place shal! be furnished to each member. 

Dues and debts.—The annual assessment shall be so 
cents. No officer, committee, or member of the associa- 
tion shall incur any expense in its name, nor shal! the 
treasurer make any payment from its funds, unless 
authorized to do so by vote of the executive board. 

Amendments.—This constitution may be amended by 
a three-fourths vote of those members present at any 
annua! meeting, notice of the proposed change having 
been given in the call for the meeting. 


The chairman appointed Dr. Wire, of Chica- 
go, Mr. Moulton, of Quincy, and Miss Durham, 
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of Danville, asa nominating committee to select 
permanent officers. 


Miss Sharp moved the adoption of a question- | 
| sented have formulated a code of rules for em- 


box for the afternoon session. Carried. Mrs. 
Dixson moved the creation of a college section at 


close of afternoon session. Carried. On mo- | 


tion the meeting adjourned. 

On reassembling in the senate chamber for 
the afternoon meeting, the committee on nomi- 
nation presented the following officers were 
elected: President, Thos. Nelson, Ln. P. L., 
East St. Louis; Vice-presidents, Miss S. T. 
Hinrichsen, Ln. Illinois State Library; E. S. Wil- 
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patrons of a public library or students of a col- 
lege library with common reference-books 
3. (a) How many of the libraries here repre 


ployees? 
(b) What libraries ? 
j. How many attending this association had 


| their expenses paid by library board ? 


cox, Ln. P. L., Peoria; Secretary, Evva L. Moore, | 


Ln. Withers P. L., Bloomington; Treasurer, P. 
F. Bicknell, Ln. Univ. of Illinois, Champaign. 

The president was then conducted to the 
chair, and gave a short address on the work 
that the association hoped to do ; he expressed 
regret that no selection was made from Chicago 
for a place on the executive board, but this hac 
been in accordance with the wishes of the 
Chicago delegates. 

Moved and seconded that all who had re- 
sponded to the call for the meeting by letter, or 
otherwise, be enrolled and considered members 
of the association. Lost. 

Moved and seconded that those present be 
enrolled charter members of the association, 
and that those who have requested by letter, or 
otherwise, be considered the first applicants 
under the rulings of the constitution. Carried. 

Dr. Wire then brought before the meeting 
the two special objects to be considered: 

1. To provide an information bureau. 

2. To effect the appointment of a state li- 
brary commission. 

Moved and seconded that suitable committees 


be appointed by the president on these two | 


measures, said committees to report at the 
evening session. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that a vote of thanks of 
the association be tendered the temporary 
chairman and the secretary for the services of 
the day. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that a rising vote of 
thanks be given to the Chicago Library Club 
for their effort in behalf of the formation of the 
association, and to those who had come down 
from Chicago to assist in said formation. Car- 
ried. 

At this point in the proceedings the president 
introduced?Prof. S. M. Inglis, state superintend- 
ent of education, also a trustee of the Illinois 
State Library, who, after a few words of grect- 
ing and commendation of the movement, made 
a very interesting address on library work in 
connection with the schools. He stated that it 
was the intention of the Board of Education to 
place libraries in every school of every town of 
the state. 

Moved and seconded that the various queries 
of the question-box be taken up for considera- 
tion. Carried. 


1. (a) What business records are necessary | 


in a small library of 5000 or 10,000 volumes ? 
(b) Is the librarian expected to keep these 
records? 
2. What methods are used to familiarize 


5. How do you treat gifts ? 

6. Charging system for a library of 15,000 
volumes. 

7. About what amount of fine should be im 
posed for turning down a leaf in a book Also 
please state the fair amount for other common 
ibuses or injuries v hich books receive. 

8. What is the best and most effective way 
to reach library patrons to teach them to prop- 
erly care for the books drawn by them ¢ 

9g. What is the best way of repairing a book 
when it begins to break loose from its binding, 
before it is bad enough to be rebound 

10. (a) Our library was organized about three 
and one-half yearsago. We have about 2300 
volumes in circulation, We have just sent off 
125 badly worn volumes to be rebound, and 
have perhaps as many more fast getting in the 
same condition. Most of these have been in 
constant use the whole time —some of them 
only about a year anda half. Is this an un- 
commonly bad record ? 

(b) How long ought the average cloth-bound 
book in constant use to last before needing re- 
pairs, and how long goes it last in the average 
library ? 

11. (a) Can libraries as libraries join this asso- 
ciation, or is it simply for individuals 

(b) If libraries, what will be the annual tax ? 

12, Cana librarian with a very small salary, 
who wishes to keep up with the times and make 
progress, afford to get along without taking the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL? 

13. How can abusers of books be detected, 
when the abuse is only gradual ? 

14. Wanted —a simple charging system 

These questions were taken up one by one 


| and very carefully considered; the discussion of 


them was taken part in by most of those present, 
and proved of much interest and instruction to 
all. 

The president announced as committee on 
Illinois State Library Commission: A. H. Hop 


| kins, Dr. Wire, and Miss Sharp; as committee 


| 


on Bureau of Information: Miss Ambrose, Miss 
Milner, and Mrs. Resor. The names were then 
read of those who wished to become members 
of the association. Moved and seconded that 
said list be referred to the executive board for 
action. Carried. 

Miss Sharp, in name of H. L. Elemendorf, 
secretary of the A. L. A., who hoped to be 
present at this, the first meeting of the Illinois 
State Library Association, read the program 
for the annual A. L. A. Conference, to be held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in September, and the Post- 
Conference trip of the same meeting; she also 
gave particulars in regard to the proposed 
European trip in 1897. 

The president then announced that at the 
close of the session the executive board would 
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meet; also the college section of the association. 
Adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 

In the fore part of the evening Miss Hinrich- 
sen gave an informal reception to the associa- 
tion in the State Library. It was passed very 
pleasantly in becoming acquainted with one 
another and in much good-fellowship. 

The meeting was formally called to order at 
8:45; 16 members were present. 

The secretary being absent, Dr. Wire was 
elected secretary pro tem. Report of committee 
of library commissions was called for. Miss 
Sharp gave an informal account of the commis- 
sions, and then the report was read by Mr. Hop- 
kins, the chairman, to this effect : 

** Your committee would report that in their 
judgment it is time for the formation of an 
Ii\linois State Library Commission, and would 
recommend, 

That a circular letter be issued not later 
than November 1, 1896, stating the objects of 
the library commission and requesting each li- 
brarian to write to his senator and representa- 
tive asking that he use his influence favoring a 
commission. 

‘*2. Thata draft of a bill fora library commis- 
sion be made and presented to the executive 
board of the Illinois State Library Association 
in time that it may be brought before the legis- 
lature at itssession in January, 1897. 

** Respectfully submitted, 


A. H. HopkKINs, 
Committee, KATHARINE L. SHARP, 
E. Wire, M.D.” 


This report was adopted and the committee 
continued. The committee on Bureau of Infor- 
mation reported as follows: 

‘* Your committee on the Bureau of Informa- 
tion recommends that the association form such 
a bureau. The need of such a bureau is evi- 
dent from the experience of the leading libraries 
of the state, who so often receive letters of in- 
quiry from the librarians of the smaller, isolated 
libraries. Your committee believes that the 
librarians of these smaller libraries would be 
glad to have some place to which they might 
feel perfectly free to write without being under 
undue sense of obligation. Your committee 
recommends that this whole matter be put into 
the hands of MissSharp, of the Armour Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, to develop, as circum- 
stances may dictate, for one year, it being under- 
stood that she may refer inquiries to members of 
the association who may be specially prepared 
on particular points, that information be given 
along modern lines, and that the association 
shall not be held responsible for the details of 
such information, it being also understood that 
members of the association receiving general 
inquiries in library matters may refer them to 
this bureau. Miss Sharp is specially fitted b 
experience and the circumstances of her posi- 
tion to undertake this work, and is willing to 
do so for a year, hoping in this way to gather 
some material to put into the hands of a possi- 
ble State Library Commission. Your commit- 
tee also recommends that notices describing the 


work proposed by this bureau be sent to all 
librarians who can be discovered in the state. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LopILLA AMBROSE, 
Committee, H. Resor, 
{ ANGE V. MILNER.” 

The report was adopted, and committee dis- 
charged. The president expressed his desire to 
send a circular letter to each member of the 
association asking for the names of their direc- 
tors, and then following this by a circular letter 
to the directors asking that their librarian be 
sent to the association, and that one member of 
their board be sent as a representative. Mr. 
Meleney put at the disposal of the association 
his data about libraries in this state. He also 
gave some idea of the difficulty in getting infor 
mation about libraries —especially small libra- 
ries. He expressed the desire that members 
might send to the secretary information about 
every library they know of. Mr. Hopkins sug- 
gested that the assistants be remembered and 
noticed, as it is from them that our ranks are 
recruited. 

Mr. Wilcox gave the history of the Illinois state 
library law, it having been drawn at his sugges- 
tion by Mr. S: Caldwell. 

Informa! discussion ensued on the number of 
trustees best suited for a board, followed by a 
discussion on time and place of meetings. 

Meeting adjourned 9:45 p.m. 

Evva L. Moors, Secretary. 
COLLEGE SECTION. 

There were in attendance at the association 
meeting nine librarians representing the libraries 
of universities, colleges, a school of technology, 
andanormal school. These promptly organized 
a College Section, mindful of the value of the 
College Section of the A. L. A., and invited all 
of the other librarians who were interested in 
the same questions to join them. Mr. P. F. 
Bicknell, of the University of Illinois, was made 
president of the section, and Miss A. V. Milner, 
of the Illinois State Normal University, was 
made secretary. Tothe president was assigned 
the duty of selecting a topic and essayist for the 
next meeting in one year from that time, and 
the section informally adjourned. 

Evva L. Moore, Secretary. 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Tue fifth conference of the Wisconsin Library 
Association will be held at Racine, Wis., on 
March 12-13, 1896. The association will be 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. on March 13, when 
papers on timely library topics will be presented 
by Miss Theresa West, of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, Miss Katharine Sharp, of Armour In- 
stitute, Mr. Almon Burtch, of A. C. McClurg 
& Co., and others. The evening session will be 
devoted to an address on ‘‘ The mission and 
missionaries of books,” by Mr. J. N. Larned, 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Library, tendered by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. The final 
session, on the morning of March 13, will be 
given up to general and special discussions on 
‘** Travelling libraries,” ‘‘ Library problems of 
Wisconsin,” and ‘* Three-minute reports from 
Wisconsin libraries.”’ 
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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE Minnesota Library Association met in 
St. Paul, Dec. 27, 1895, in the rooms of the 
State Historical Society. 

Dr. Wm. W. Folwell, of the State University, 
presided, and about 30 members were present. 

The first paper on the program was prepared 
by Miss Elisabeth Selden, of Duluth, on the 
subject, ‘‘ Public libraries and their work.” 
Her paper in substance stated that the Duluth 
Library withdraws a certain number of books 
from circulation, and reserves them for the use 
of clubs, fora period of four weeks, and that the 
library makes special book purchases for clubs, 
as far as it is able. The writer did not claim 
that these privileges had led to the formation of 
new clubs, but that they had been of incalcula- 
ble benefit to those already existing. 

Miss M. M. Davis, of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, followed with a paper on the same sub- 
ject. Miss Davis argued from the standpoint 
that the library is really the ‘‘ people’s univer- 
sity,” and that the club is the ‘‘ middle-aged 
persons’ college.” There are in Minneapolis 
75 to 8oclubs, with a membership of over 30c0, 
most of whom are students in this library. If 
possible, the library should provide a meeting- 
place, a quiet corner for study, and free access 
to the books, even at the cost of some inconven- 
ience. The club in turn has a reflex influence on 
the library, showing its strength and weakness 
along special lines. 

Dr. Hosmer, chief librarian at Minneapolis, 
then gave a most delightful talk on current fic- 
tion in the public library. He defended the 
taste for fiction-reading, and declared that to 
read a good prose romance was next to reading 
a fine poem. He spoke in favor of duplicating 
largely the popular books, but at the same time 
said that it was a problem as to how far the 
public funds should be absorbed in compara- 
tively ephemeral literature. Another problem 
confronts the librarian, as to his right of censor- 
ship; how far can he go in rejecting books of 
uncertain character, which the public neverthe- 
less clamor for ? 

Prof. Felland, of St. Olaf’s College, gave it as 
his opinion that it was better to read a stand- 
ard work of fiction 10 times over than to read 
10 of the present-day novels. 

Dr. Folwell followed with a paper on ‘‘ Li- 
brary economy in the college curriculum,” ad- 
vocating a department of library science in the 
university, which should prepare young people 
for positions of chief librarians. 

Mr. E. S. Waters, of the Minneapolis Law 
Library, made some good remarks on the rela- 


tions of college students to books, and the diffi- | 
| tend to print a more handy author-list for stu- 


culty which the student of earlier days found in 
using the university libraries. 

Miss L. M. Crafts, of the University Library, 
discussed the relation of the library department 
of a college to the college students. 

Reports were read from a number of the 
smaller town libraries — Anoka, Mankato, Red- 
wing, Rochester, and Stillwater. These reports 
were most encouraging, and were perhaps the 
most enjoyable feature of the whole meeting. 


The same officers were re-elected. Resolu- 
tions were adopted relative to the death of Mr. 
J. F. Williams, who was for 26 years librarian 
of the State Historical Society. 

GRATIA COUNTRYMAN, Scerefary. 


Ucviews. 


CATALOGUE OF THE AVERY ARCHITECTURAL 
LipRARY, a memorial library of architecture, 
archxology, and decorative art. Library of 
Columbia College, N. Y., 1895. 21.+12p. 
+31.+1159 p. Q. 

In 1890 Mr. and Mrs, S: P. Avery gave to 
the library of Columbia College the architect- 
ural and art library of their son, H: O. Avery, 
an architect of New York, who died on April 
30, in his 39th year. They gave also $15,c0o 
for the immediate purchase of books, and 
$15,000, afterwards increased to €25,000, as a 
permanent fund, the interest to be spent in 
keeping up the collection, the librarian and 
the professor of architecture of Columbia Col- 
lege and some New York architect not con- 
nected with the college being the committee of 
purchase. There are now about 13,000 vol- 
umes, the majority probably illustrated. 

In most catalogs the size marked O prevails; 
Q and F are rare. This proportion is reversed 
in the present volume. The collection, though 
not deficient in works on construction, is richest 
in historical architecture, both in general and 
with reference to particular schools, oriental, 
classic, Gethic, etc., and especially in mono- 
graphs on single places and buildings. Natu- 
rally periodicals and transactions of societies 
are here: nor have the decorative arts which 
enhance the attraction of architecture been neg- 
lected. If one misses very common works, 
some of Viollet-le-Duc or of Caumont, for in- 
stance, or Perrot and Chipiez, it is, of course, 
because they are in the general library of the 
college. Itisa collection to make the mouth 
of the country architect water and his heart 
contract with envy at the superior privileges of 
his fellows in New York. 

The givers requested in their letter of gift 
that ‘‘a separate catalogue of this library from 
time to time be printed in pamphlet form 
for free distribution to architects, students of 
art, and other persons or institutions to whom 
the library may be useful.” 

We do not know whether this volume, 119 
pages long and nearly four inches thick, is the 
pamphlet required, or whether the trustees in- 


dent use, But we are glad to learn that there 
is to be a subject finding list, a catalog, that is, 
broken up into parts, each likely to be service- 
able to the students of a special subject, such as 
Romanesque architecture, or landscape garden- 
ing. The divisions adopted will be, no doubt, 
according to the scheme by which the books 
are arranged on the shelves, which is prefixed 
to the present volume. Such a classed catalog 
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will be vastly more useful to students than the 
present volume, handsome asit is and worthy 
memorial of a generous gift, for at present the 
only way to ascertain what books the Avery 
library has on wood-carving, for instance, is to 
look through the whole I159 pages of the cata- 
log and note all the books whose class-mark is 
Ms, a task which, in fact, no one would under- 
take. The new finding-list, too, can refer not 
only tothe Avery collection but to every book 
and important part of a book in the general 
library treating of the same topic. 

The volume is printed at the De Vinne Press; 
it is not necessary to say more, and yet we must 
particularize the delightfully black ink in which 
the authors’ names show so well. In the ful- 
ness of the authors’ names and dates of birth 
and death one sees the hand of Mr. Nelson, 
ably seconded by Miss Prescott. The number 
of pages, maps, and illustrations is given. The 
notation is aclass letter, followed by figures for 
subdivisions. Under the subdivisions the order 
is alphabetical, noted by the Cutter order-table. 

Altogether the catalog is a credit to the giver 
(itis printed at Mr. Avery’s expense), to the 
library, and tothe country. As the largest and 
most full list of architectural works published, 
it will be desired in all libraries. C: A. C. 


CRANDALL, F. A. Check-list of public docu- 
ments, containing debates and proceedings 
from the rst to the 53d Congress ; [also] 
Miscellaneous list of documents and histori- 
cal and bibliographical notes. 2d ed., rev. 
and enl. Wash., Gov. Print. Office, 1895. 
222 p. O. 

This important document, in its compact 
pages, comprises more working information 
about government documents than has probably 
ever before been put under one cover, It is an 
extension of the valuable check-list issued by 
Dr. Ames in 1892, and it is pleasant to note 
that besides making direct and cordial acknowl- 
edgment to Dr. Ames in his preface to the 
second edition, Superintendent Crandall has 
caused to be reprinted Dr. Ames'’s original pref- 
ace to the first edition. 

Dr. Ames himself had prepared much of the 
copy for the new edition, incorporating the new 
feature of a serial number for the several Con- 
gressional documents, beginning with number 1 
for the 15th Congress, and running as high as 
number 4344 at the close of the 43d Congress, It 
is unfortunate that provision has not been made 
in this serial numeration for the earlier Con- 
gresses, and for additional documents in later 
Congresses should such show themselves —as is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. In fact, 
a modification of the decimal system, using for 
the first figures numerals corresponding to the 
number of the Congress, would probably have 
been a better method, although opento the objec- 
tion that such enumeration would not be serial 
numbering. The whole list of Congressional 
documents has been recast into tabular form 
and the work carried through to the close of the 
s3d Congress. Other important features have 
been added, as the tables of the Statutes at 


large, and the Revised statutes, the publications 
of the Post-Office Department and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Patent Office Official 
Gasette, the publications of the 11th census, etc. 

The valuable appendixes, which are entirely 
new features, cover: (1) a remarkably inter- 
esting and valuable list of ‘‘ Explorations and 
surveys’’; (2) a bibliography of government 
catalogs, covering 12 pages and a great number 
of titles, which is most informing and valuable 
to the bibliographer; (3) a systematized index 
from the several departments and bureaus to 
their publications, as given in the sets of Con- 
gressional documents, with the serial number. 
Attention should also be called tothe extremely 
valuable note on the earlier Congresses com- 
piled by Mr. Hickcox. 

This important check-list has been compiled 
under the superintendence of Mr. Crandall by 
Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, librarian, and Mr. 
John H. Hickcox, cataloger, of the office of the 
Superintendent of documents. Numerous criti- 
cisms of sins of omission or commission could 
doubtless be made as the result of detailed ex- 
amination, but the list of errata, mostly for Ap- 
pendix 3, is the best evidence that the catalogers 
themselves have been alert to the necessary im- 
perfections of such a work. It is intended, we 
understand, in the future, when occasion serves, 
to reissue this check-list with improvements sug- 
gested in the experience obtained in preparing 
the present volume, but that will not be necessary 
to earn for Mr. Crandall and his staff, as well as 
for Dr. Ames, the cordial thanks of all librarians 
who desire that their collections of public 
documents should be made directly useful to the 
student and the reading public. R. R. B. 


TeEGGART, F: J. Catalogue of the Hopkins 
Railway Library; introduction by Edwin H. 
Woodruff, Librarian. Publications of the Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, no. 1. 9+ 
231 pp., 1895. Published by Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. buckram, O. $1.50; 
unbound, $1.25. 


This is a catalog of a unique collection of 
books. Mr. Timothy Hopkins, the founder of 
this library, and after whom it is named, is a 
native of Maine, and was identified with the 
Southern Pacific Company from its organization 
until 1892, finally filling the position of treas- 
urer. During his activity as a railroad official 
he collected nearly 2000 books and pamphlets 
relating to railroad subjects. In 1892 Mr. Hop- 
kins gave this collection to the Stanford Uni- 
versity, at the same time making provision for 
its support and future growth. Purchases were 
made as opportunity offered until the autumn 
of 1894, when circulars were sent to railroad 
corporations, booksellers, and others who might 
be able to furnish literature of this class. The 
result was an increase to 9245 books and pam- 
phiets. Accepting the general definition for 
‘*pamphlets,” there are nearly 4000 in this li- 
brary. 

The Hopkins Catalogue is classified as fol- 
lows: bibliography, periodicals and transactions, 
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dictionaries, fiction and verse, general, history, 
biography; under geographical heads: Africa, 
America, Asia, Europe, Oceanica. After the 
division of economics, which includes eight 
sub-headings, a subject classification is given 
corresponding somewhat with the practical oper- 
ation of railroads, as law, equipment, operation 
and local railways, including atmospheric, cable, 
electric, and spiral ways. The principle upon 
which this classification seems to be based is 
convenience. 

The descriptive features of the titles are ac- 
curate and complete. The names of the pub- 
lishers which are omitted might have been 
added. These would assist others wishing to 
order similar books. 


in heavy type. There are two columns to the 


page. There isan author index containing about | 
2600 names, which gives not only the names | 


that appear on the title-page but those in the 
notes as well. 

There is a vast amount of matter in the cata- 
log that might be excluded if the library were 
based upon selection rather than collection. It 
contains the titles of many books that have 
nothing more than their name to recommend 
them. It may readily be seen how this would 
occur when so many books and pamphlets are 
received in response toa circular letter sent to 


booksellers, associations, and railroads. This | 
catalog does not claim to be a complete bibli- | 


ography, since it contains only the titles repre- 
sented in the library, and the brief existence of 
the library would not be expected to warrant 
thoroughness. Time is quite as necessary in 
making a library as ability and money. In 


fact the titles of many desirable books are miss- | 


ing that any one would expect to find in this, 
the largest collection of its kind in the world. 
The only other libraries of this class that are 
connected in any way with public institutions 
are 2000 volumes in the Department of Public 
Works, Berlin; a collection chiefly of works on 
railroad engineering, the property of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, New York; the 
collection of the Railroad Branch, Young Men's 
Christian Association, New York, whose catalog 
has over 500 titles of a general character; and 
that of the Bar Association, New York, which 
has about 100 titles on railroad law. 


The Stanford University aims to stimulate | 


the use of this library by offering courses of 
study in railroad economics. While the library 
may be of use to a few students at the univer- 
sity who may wish to acquire a knowledge of 
railroads, it will never be available to the great- 
est number of railroad men while located on 
the Pacific coast. 


than any other large city, while the financial 
centre is nearer New York. Thus it is this 
very desirable library is out of the reach of the 
very class of people that would be expected to 
make the most use of it. It is to be hoped that 


the New York Public Library will make an effort 
to collect a first-class selection of railroad books 
at an early date. , 

Special libraries relating to social and eco- 
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Whether the name ot the | 
author or the title of the book appears first it is | 


The centre of railroad mile- | 
age and railroad employees is nearer Chicago | 


nomic questions are of recent growth. A thor- 
ough investigation of these subjects requires 
the consideration of the entire literature con- 
cerning them; consequently a complete col- 
| lection of literature of a special field must be of 
value. One of the most important questions 
confronting our civilization to-day is the rela- 
tion of the transportation industries to the 
public. Judging from the titles in this catalog, 
the true place of the railroad company in the 
commonwealth has not been determined. To 
render investigation possible by making a col- 
lection which would contain all the works bear- 
ing on railways that have ever been published 
in any language, was the idea of Timothy Hop- 
kins in establishing this library. However in- 
adequate or incomplete the collection may be at 
| present, one thing is sure, that the means and 
ability is furnished that will make this library 
as complete as possible. Ww. F. &. 


Librarnp Economy and Gistorp. 


LOCAL. 

Alameda (Cal.) P. L. An interesting account 
of the organization, growth, and work of the 
Alameda Public Library is given in the issue of 
the Alameda /atly Arenws for December 21, 
1895; portraits of the librarian, J]. W. Har- 
bourne, and of the members of the board of 
trustees are also given. 


Altoona (Pa.) Mechanics’ 1. and Reading- 
Room Assoc. Added 1700; total 22,425; Issued 
$2,877. Receipts $4022.27; expenditures $3527.- 
14. 

There are 123 school-children who enjoy the 
privileges of the library through the courtesy 
extended to them by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. These children represent an equal 
| number of shares of stock held by the company. 
Two or three years ago there were 281 of these 
free memberships granted, but it was found 
necessary to reduce this number, owing to the 
fact that the membership had increased and 
more space for additional cases was required to 
accommodate new books, 


Appleton (Minn.) P. L. was opened to the 
public January 20 with a public reception in 
the city building. The library starts with sco 
v. and a good supply of magazines and papers. 


Ashbury Park, N. J. The members of the 
Ariel Cyclers, a local association, are making 
an effort to raise funds for a public library. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Woman's Club, The Columbian 
Book Co, has given a large number of books 
that were lent by it to the library of the 
Woman's Building. A number of gentlemen 
have subscribed for several monthlies. The club 
| is hardly three months old and already has 
| over 100 members, apartments of its own, a 
| club badge, membership in the General Federa- 
| tion, and about $700 in its treasury. 

Bay Ridge (1. 1.) F. L. A public subscrip- 
tion of $10,000, to be devoted to the erection of 
a new library building, was recently started, 
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and a large part of the sum is now subscribed. 
A site for the proposed building has been given 
to the library authorities by E. W. Bliss, of 
Bay Ridge. It is planned to erect a two-story 
brick structure, trimmed with brown-stone; the 
first floor will contain reference-room, reading- 
room, and stack-room; the second floor will be 
partly given up to the local historical society. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. has opened a West End 
Branch at the corner of Cambridge and Lynde 
streets. The city of Boston bought the West 
church premises for $55,000, turned it over to the 
trustees of the publie library, and appropriated 
$30,000 to remodel and furnish it as a branch 
library. Private individuals contributed books 
and nearly $5000 in money for the purchase of 
books. It contains nearly 9000 books, and a 
periodical reading-room with some So current 
magazines. 

A movement is on foot to bring the library 
and the schools into closer relationship. It is 
proposed to make the schools branch libraries to 
a certain extent, supplying them with reference- 
books and books for supplementary reading, and 
to have the teachers look more closely after the 
reading of the scholars. The estimated expense 
will be about $10,000, 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Z. How Brooktyn’s Li- 
BRARY GREW (in the N. Y. Herald, Ja. 26, 
1896). 1col. il. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. Wood L. A. The as- 
sociation has procured a loan library of 100 vol- 
umes from the state, and for the next three 
months the library will be thrown open to the 
public free. This is done in hopes that the 
circulation will be so increased that in the 
spring the citizens will unite in some movement 
to make it for the future a free library with 
state aid. This change took effect on Saturday, 
anuary 25, 1896, the library being opened 

Jednesdays and Saturdays, mornings and after- 
noons, and until eight o'clock in the evening. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) L. Assoc. Added 125; 
total 4841 ; circulation 7427. Receipts $1198.28; 
disbursements $1110.16. A lyceum course of 
five lectures is in progress. 

Cleveland, O. Case Z. An interesting exhibi- 
tion of portraits found in books, together with a 
few choice miniatures loaned from private col- 
lections, the whole intended to illustrate por- 
traiture and miniature art, was held at the Case 
Library on Jan. 9-11; it was followed by an 
exhibition of a complete set of the Soderholtz 
photographs of the Boston Public Library on 
Jan, 16-18. 

Cocoa, Fla. The Avilale Library and Reading- 
room has been opened to the public. 


Columbus (O.) P. ZL. Added 2866; total 
22,875. Circulation 85,242, of which 43,729 
were fiction, 11,472 juvenile, 4324 history, 2174 
travel, 2514 biography. 2439 new privileges 
were granted; total enrolment 4460. Receipts 
$6408.28; disbursements $6397.78. 

Concord (N. H.) P. L. The Public Library 
will soon have its first catalog completed. It 


has been making since July 1, 1895, under the 
efficient direction of Mr. G: W. C. Stockwell, 
of the state library school at Albany, and the 
work has gone on more rapidly than was esti- 
mated. The library will later yndergo rear- 
rangement according to its new call numbers 
based upon the Dewey classification and Cutter 
author-table. 


Council Bluffs(Ja.) F. P.L. (14th rpt.) Add- 
ed 1371; total 14,762. Issued 62,970(fict. 38,935); 
magazines issued 3895; lost and paid for 12; re- 
bound 316. New borrowers 959; total registra- 
tion 5868. Receipts $8521.63; expenses $6443.92. 

**On the rst of November, 1894, Mrs. Maria 
F. Davenport resigned her position as libra- 
rian after holding it for over 12 years. Mrs. 
Davenport rendered most efficient aid in organ- 
ization of the library and always discharged her 
duties with zeal, faithfulness, and intelligence. 
Miss Elizabeth Peterson is now librarian.” 


Dallas, Tex. The school board at its Janu- 
ary meeting voted to purchase 1oso v. (372 
titles) for the public school libraries. The list 
was prepared by the superintendent and teach- 
ers and had been approved by the library com- 
mittee. 


Dedham (Mass.) P. ZL. A branch library and 
reading-room was opened at the Avery school- 
building at East Dedham, Jan. 20. The library 
is to be supplied with the leading dailies and 
magazines, and books of reference for the use 
of the public. The reading-room will be open 
every evening from 7 to 9:30, and will be under 
the direction of the trustees of the public library. 
The building, one of the finest of the kind in 
the state, was begun in 1894 and finished last 
fall. It cost $45,000. 


Flint (Mich.) P. Z. $300 worth of new books 
have recently been added. There is pressing 
need of a new catalog. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. Crandall F. Total, 
5891. Circulation for the year 37,259, includ- 
ing literature 1612, travel 1613, biography 1113, 
history 1293, fiction 30,270. Receipts $1438; 
expenditures $1325.99. $200 will be received 
from the state in February. It is claimed that 
in proportion to the number of volumes in the 
library it had the largest circulation in the state. 


Greenwich, Ct. Milbank Memorial 1. The 
new building presented to the Reading-Room 
and Library Association by Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson was dedicated January 14. 

The structure is of granite and of imposing 
appearance. A wide, tiled hall with a mam- 
moth fireplace separates the reading-rooms on 
the main floor and gives a pleasing, homelike 
impression. The fittings throughout are solid 
and artistic, the bookcases and trimmings being 
of polished oak. In the south room there isa 
massive oak mantel on the sides of which are 
two beautifully carved panels, One represents 
the state seal of Connecticut, while upon the 
other is portrayed Gen. Putnam's historic ride 
down a steep hill to escape the British soldiers. 

Miss Mary Miller is the librarian. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The Commercial Club has 
begun the formation of a statistical library, 
and a number of state and government publica- 
tions as well as other books have been presented. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) P. LZ. A. The associa- 
tion has opened its new home in the Ryan 
building. There have been about $300 worth of 
books ordered to begin with, and as soon as more 
money is raised it will be immediately turned 
into books. The Whittier Club has presented 
about $150 worth of books, and other donations 
have been made to the association of books, 
furniture, and ornaments. The library will be 
kept open on Tuesday and Saturday afternoons 
from 2 until 5:30 o'clock, and on Saturday even- 
ings from 7 until g o'clock. 

The ladies of the W. C. T. U. have kindly 
loaned a bookcase and 300 volumes of standard 
works. All money received for membership 


fees will be used in buying new books, there | 


being absolutely no expense incurred in the 
maintenance of the library. The reading-room 
is free. 


Lloyd's Neck, L. 7. Mrs. Marsh, a wealthy 
resident of Lloyd’s Neck, has opened a reading- 
room near the two large brick-yards at West 
Neck, in comfortable quarters, which are sup- 
plied with newspapers, magazines, and such 
other literature as is available. The room is 
open evenings, and is crowded every evening 
by men who have heretofore patronized liquor- 
saloons. They enjoy the new privileges ex- 
ceedingly. The room and its advantages are 
free to all, but few except the brick-yard labor- 
ers are so situated as to be able to take advan- 
tage of them. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The mayor in his annual ad- 
dress says: ‘‘The monthly average of books taken 
from the public library is almost equal to one- 
half of the population of the city, and is evi- 
dence of the fact that the public fully appreci- 
ates the great value of this library as a source 
of education and recreation.” 


Lynn (Mass.) P. LZ. Added 2237; total 
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51,488; circulation 119,549. A new building | 


is very much needed ; the trustees ask for an 
increase of $1000 in the appropriation for this 
year. There has been a notable increase in the 
use of reference-books and a greater call for 
standard works on the part of the patrons of 
the library. 


Macon (Ga.) P. LZ. The task of making a 
new catalog of the library has been undertaken 
by Miss B. Blackshear, the assistant librarian. 
No books will be withdrawn from circulation, 


andthe library will not be closed. The catalog | 


will not be printed, but will be arranged in a 
Rudolph indexer. 


Nashua (N. H.) P. ZL. The famous library 
site matter, which has been before the city 
government of Nashua and the courts of New 
Hampshire for over three years, has been 
settled so far as the location is concerned by 
the aldermen voting to take the lot by right of 


| 


eminent domain. The sum of $10,164.44 was 
awarded to each of the three owners of the 
lot. 


Naugatuck, Ct. Howard Whittemore Me- 
mortal LZ. Added 625; total 4057. Circulation 
17,256, fiction 14,977. Receipts $2966.76; dis- 
bursements $2561.15. Endowment fund $40,000. 


New Orleans (La.) P. L. The rearrangement 
of the criminal court building for the purposes 
of a public library isapproaching completion and 
bids have been asked for the fittings, leaving 
it open to the bidders to suggest the construc- 
tion of the stacks. The plans show a hand- 
some room some 43 feet in height, 102 feet 
wide, 136 feet long, of which the west end is 
occupied by the offices of the school board. 

On entering the room by a broad flight of 
stairs the reader will find himself in a broad, 
open space surrounded by the delivery-desk; on 
his right is the portion set apart for a reference 
library, on the left that for acirculating library. 
Facing the door of entry are stairs leading to a 
gallery 20 feet wide and 136 feet long. In this 
are well-lighted study-rooms. Ample space is 
allotted for periodical and news rooms. 

It is to be regretted that up to the present 
there has been no assurance that the circulating 
library will be provided immediately. 

Newport, R. 1. Redwood L. and Athenwcum, 
(165th rpt.) Added 757; total 41,336. Issued, 
home use, 13,291 (fict.65%). Receipts $5357.82; 
expenses $5192.63. 

Additional shelving has been put in the book- 
room, giving room for about 11,000 volumes ; 
this improvement has allowed a ‘‘ systematic, 
orderly arrangement of most of the subjects in 
the library.” 


North Adams (Mass.)P. LL. Added 678; total 
14,270v.,679pm. Circulation 58,170; fiction 51.7 
per cent.; juvenile fiction 26.1. 597 v. were 
loaned on teachers’ cards for school use. Re- 
ceipts and expenditures $3565.49. 


Norwalk (O.) Y. A. L. A. Added 264; cir- 
culation 8300; membership 295. Receipts $66s.- 
31; disbursements $508.47; funds in hand 
$3208.81. 


Orange (N. J.) P. ZL. Added 1355; total 
7905. Circulation 34,871. Reading-room at- 
tendance 5700 men, 1026 women, 2500 boys, 
643 girls ; total 9875. Number of persons using 
reference-room 493. Closed eight holidays, and 
two weeks in July for re-classification of the 
fiction and biography. Receipts for the year 
$3719.85 disbursements $2719.62. Proceeds 
of the woman's edition of the Orange Chronicle 
issued April 3, $2187.70. 


Pawtucket (R. 1.) P. L. (Rpt.) Added g48 ; 
total 14,765; circulation 46,653; issued on 
school-cards 11,510 v. Its strong point is the work 
with the young, both in the public schools and 
in the reading-room. The report expresses 
pleasure at the large number of young women 
who spend many hours in the reading-room 
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on Sunday. The average Sunday attendance 
was 274; the largest 612. The trustees attribute 
the success of the institution to the efficient 
management of the librarian and her well- 
trained assistants. 


Paxton, Iil., has a subscription library of 
between 600 and 700 v.; rate one dollar per 
year; membership 95; circulation 1664v. A 
reading-room has been open three nights and 
one afternoon each week, but the attendance 
will not warrant its continuance. 


Philadelphia: Drexel Institute. The Charles H. 
Jarvis Memorial Library of Music was opened 
to the public on the evening of Feb. 3. The 
collection, which consists of over 1000 bound 
volumes, was presented to the institute soon 
after Mr. Jarvis’s death, and in accordance 
with his expressed wish, by his daughters. A 
card catalog is now in preparation and the lead- 
ing books of reference on music in the library 
will be placed with the memorial collection. A 
piano has been placed in the room devoted to it, 
and the trustees intend to make the collec- 
tion thoroughly available to all persons interested 
in the subject. 


Philadelphia P. L., Branch No.1. The sta- 
tistics for the year ending Oct. 15, 1895, areas 
follows: Added 4687; total 20,388. Issued 
294,423, being an increase of 70,293 over 1894 
and an increase of 149,186 over 1893, the first 
year of the library's existence. Largest daily 
circulation 1944; average daily circulation 926. 


Philadelphia P. L., College Settlement Branch. 
The College Settlement Branch of the Free 
Library has moved into its new quarters, at the 
corner of Seventh and Lombard streets, the 
whole second floor of that building being occupied 
by the library, comprising a spacious, well- 
appointed circulation-room, with a smaller room 
set apart for readers. This branch of the Free 
Library was opened on the ist of October, 1894, 
and its progress has been very satisfactory. The 
greatest drawback to the work was the want of 
sufficient room for books and readers. 

This branch reachesa class of residents not 
otherwise provided with library facilities, who 
from their ready desire to acquire a knowledge 
of history and biography have proved how wise 
a step it was to plant a small library right at 
their doors. The work has been enhanced by 
the addition of lectures, and it can hardly be but 
that in the course of another year the develop- 
ment taking place there will be not only remark- 
able in itself, but a real municipal benefit. 


Philadelphia Diocesan L. and Reading-room 
was opened in the P. E, Church House Jan. 20, 
1896. Bishop Whitaker presided at the exer- 
cises. Bishop Potter made an address in which 
he said he hoped the library would classify itself 
into two departments. There are certain books 
which will never be outlawed by time. He 
trusted the time would come when there would 
be the alcove library, the understanding being 
that such books are not to be taken away. A 
dozen copies might be procured of a new book 
that deserves to live, and a clergymen should 


have the privilege of writing for it and having 
its use for two weeks. It would make a delight- 
ful change in the quality and quantity of preach- 
ing. The library now numbers more than 6000 
volumes. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) L. A. The librarian’s re- 
port shows that during the two months that the 
Carnegie Library has been in operation the mem- 
bership of the subscription library increased more 
than any corresponding period in the past five 
years. 4000 v. of public documents have been 
transferred to the Carnegie Library. 


Providence (R. 1.) P. New Pustic Lt- 
BRARY PLANS. ((n Providence Journal, Ja. 19, 
1896.) 4 cols. with plans. 


Racine (Wis.) L. Assoc. has adopted a res- 
olution requesting the mayor and common 
council to submit to the electors of the city, at 
the April election, the question of the levying 
a tax not exceeding one-fourth of one mill on 
each dollar of taxable property of the city of 
Racine for the purpose of creating a library 
fund for establishing and maintaining a public 
library. 

Rhode Island, Free Public Librariesin, ‘* Dur- 
ing the past year the number of free public libra- 
ries has increased by one, there being now 45 in 
the state. The amount of aid awarded from 
the state has been during the year $5653.75, an 
increase of $153.75 over the amount awarded 
during the previous year. The number of 
patrons of the libraries during the past year was 
53,303, a gain of 874 over the preceding year. 
There has beena gratifying increase in the total 
number of volumes during the year of 14,559, 
making the aggregate number of volumes at the 
end of the year 247,233. In circulation there 
has been a marked increase, the gain for the 
year being 40,619, making a total circulation 
for 1895 of 421,163."—A/essage of Gov. Lippitt. 


Rochester (N. Y¥.) Central L. The Central 
Library of Rochester is described in an illus- 
trated two-column article in a recent issue of 
the Rochester Union. It includes views of the 
interior of the library and a biographical sketch, 
with portrait, of Mrs. Katherine J. Dowling, 
who has been the librarian since 1881. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. Added 3416; 
total 93,092. Circulation 94,135 (fiction 64. 36 %). 
Total membership 3643. Receipts $53,393.22; 
expenditures $53,287.96, including a final pay- 
ment of $8559 to wipe out the floating debt. 
A bonded indebtedness of $250,c00 has been 
placed successfully, and $2000 of the $2500 
commission due for this has been paid. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. lL. Expenditures for 1895 
were $49,469, which was less than the appro- 
priations. Appropriations for 1896 amount to 
$53,800, of which $5000 are for the book fund. 
2427 v. were issued from the delivery stations 
during December, the first month of their estab- 
lishment. An additional station has been 
opened. Daily issue of books for home reading 
in December was 37,533 V. 923 new readers 
were enrolled; total 32,867. 
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St. Paul (Minn.) P. L.( Rpt.) Added 3164; | 


total 40,773. Circulation 186,336; reference 
use 54,829. Percentage of circulation: fiction 
42.12; juvenile 29.37; history and biography 
8.62; science and art 8.06; voyages and travels 
4.24; language and literature 3.04; poetry and 
drama 2.60. Holders of cards 10,471. Teach- 
ers’ cards, allowing holder to draw four books 
at one time to be used in school work, 478, an in- 
crease of 149 in the year. 

A number of capitalists have made a proposi- 
tion to erect a new library building for the city 
on terms which have not yet been fully agreed 
upon, 


Sante Fé, New Mex, The Woman's Board of 
Trade and Library Association established Jan. 
15 a free library and reading-room, which will 
be open on Wednesdays and Fridays from 3 to 
5 and from 7 to 10 p.m. 


Sea Cliff (L. 1.) P. L. has been on the point 
of closing, but the Improvement Association, 
which started it, again took hold of it and its 
success is assured for another yearatleast. Add- 
ed during year 529. 125 loaned by state library. 
Circulation for year 2614. 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. ‘* There is a decided 
difference of opinion in the charter commission 
as to the advisability of retaining a library com- 
mission, ... The imposition of a fee of 
10 cents per month for use of books, although 
almost necessary as a temporary expedient, can- 
not but be regarded as an interferenee with the 


usefulness of the institution, It has scarcely | 


tinted green. The main entrance is of stone 
elaborately carved. ‘The interior contains a 
central hall, reading-room, book-room, trustees’ 
room, and librarian’s room, al! finished in quar- 
tered oak, richly panelled and carved. It has 
room for 10,000 v. 


Spokane (Wash.) P. LZ. (tst rpt.) Added 585 
v.; total 2494 Vv. 


Stratford (Ct.) LZ. A. The handsome me- 
morial library building given to the Stratford 
Library Association by the late Birdseye Blake- 


| man, of New York, was dedicated Jan. 16, with 


impressive and interesting ceremonies at the 
town hall. Since its erection the structure of 


| marble and granite in the centre of the old town 


hasattracted muchadmiration. Its architecture 
is classic and in every way it is a model home 
for a public library. 

The property is valued at $40,000 and there is 
an endowment fund of $25co. There is also an 
appropriation of Ssoco left by Mr. Blakeman to 
be applied to the purchase of such reference and 
standard works as the association shall select. 
The library now has an accumulation of 4000 
books. Mr. Blakeman gave the grounds and 


| building as a monument to his ancestors, the 


checked the demand for ephemeral fiction, but | 


has seriously lessened the circulation of works 


of an educational character. It would be no | 


hardship to continue the fee for works of fiction | 


if the funds thus derived could be devoted to the 
purchase of new books for that department. 
The function of a public library, maintained at 
public cost, is not to supply paper-covered novels 


of the public expensive and valuable works whose 


citizen. 

** The library has suffered in common with all 
public and private institutions on account of the 
hard times ; and for that reason has not of late 


Rev. Adam Blakeman and Deacon Joel Hirds- 
eye, who were natives of the town. 

Addresses were made by C: D. Hine, sec- 
retary of the state board of education, Judge 
H. J. Curtis, and the Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., LL.D., president of Yale University. 


Topeka (Kan.) P. L. (Rpt.) Added 621; 
total 13,286. Circulation 80,742; reference use 
5688. 3002 Sunday visitors in 1895 as against 
3344 in 1894. Receipts $4833.67 ; expenditures 
$5027.05. 

Mrs. Evelyn Lewis is librarian. 


Trey (N. Y¥.) M. Aw Added 159 


circulation 53,192; consultation 18,500. 616 Vv, 


| were gif We K. Southwick. A 
of transient popularity ; it is to put inthe hands | were the gift of “en = 


portion of the library of the late D. W. Tuthill 


 | has been promised, Receipts $5295.53 ; dis- 
price puts them beyond the reach of the average | bursements $6060.20. Total investments $4S,- 


| 381.44. 


attained the place it should hold in public esti- | 


mation. There is, nevertheless, so much of 
good in it, and the opportunities of extending 
its usefulness are so great, that its manage- 
ment should be changed only with great care, 
especially with a view to keeping it beyond the 
reach of office-seeking politicians.” —/ost-/ntel- 
ligencer. 


Shelton, Ct. Plumb Memorial L. was dedi- 


cated early in December, 1895. It is the gift of | 


Horace S. Plumb, of Bridgeport, in memory of 
his brother David Wells Plumb. It is built of 
red Windsor Hill sandstone from the ground to 
the window-sills, and of salmon-tinted brick 
above. The main roof is of red slate, and that 


‘*We have watched with pardonable pride 
the growth of the beautiful marble structure on 
the corner of Second and Ferry streets, destined 
by the munificence of Mrs. William Howard 
Hart to be our future home. It is expected that 
possession will be given some time in the pres- 
ent year.” 


Warren (Pa.) L.A. Added 493; total 8374. 
Circulation 48,144; no. borrowers 1423. 

At the annual meeting in January official an- 
nouncement was made of the death of the late 
president, A. D. Wood, and a suitable memorial 
record was read and adopted. Mr. Wood had 
been a member of the association upwards of 20 
years, and an officer for 13 years. He had 
actively co-operated for several years with li- 
brarv workers throughout the state for suitable 
legislation in behalf of free public libraries. 


of the tower of Spanish tiles. The various | That the library is free is due more to Mr, 
cornices and other metal work are of copper, | Wood's efforts than to those of any other person, 
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Washington, D. C. Tuer CONGRESSIONAL LI- 
BRARY. (In Mew York Tribune, Feb. 2.) 4 
col., with il. 

A description of the new building, signed 

Waukegan (1il.) P. L. After two years’ work 
on the part of a number of public-spirited peo- 
ple a free public library has been established 
here and is now open. The shelves hold about 
goo well-selected volumes that have been secured 
by gift or purchase. 

Westbrook (Ct.) P. L. was opened Jan. 16 
to the public for the first time. The library 
now consists of about 600 volumes. Ina short 
time these will be augmented by $150 worth of 
books, to be given by the state and town. Do- 
nations are expected from several sources. 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. L, The Tank collec- 
tlon of books inthe Dutch language, one of the 
possessions of the society library, appears des- 
tined to play a ccnsiderable part in the delib- 
erations of the Venezuelan commission. The 
Hon. Andrew D. White, one of the commis- 
sioners, has written to President Adams, of the 
State University, asking him to search the Tank 
collection for any historical works or atlases 
bearing upon the boundaries of old Dutch 
Guiana. An examination of the books in this 
department reveals the presence of several 
which bear authoritative contemporary testi- 
mony as to the extent of the Dutch claims in 
Guiana, to which England succeeded in 1803. 
A translator and draughtsman are now busy in 
extracting this information for the service of 
the commission. 

The Tank library was presented to the library 
in 1867 by the late Mrs. Otto Tank, of Fort 
Howard, It was the library of her father, an 
Amsterdam clergyman named Van der Meulen, 
The collection consists of 5000 old and rare vol- 
umes, mostly in the Dutch language — probably 
the largest collection of Dutch books in Amer- 
ica. Nearly half of them are richly bound in 
vellum, and many are profusely illustrated with 
17th-century copper-plate engravings; in the col- 
lection are numerous Bibles, atlases and charts, 
old editions of the classics, early lexicons, 
and historical works of great value. Nearly 
every title thus far selected, as bearing upon 
the ancient boundaries of Guiana, is a work or 
authority not to be found in the catalog of any 
Eastern library. 

FOREIGN. 

Belfast (irel.) F. P. L. (7th rpt.) Added, 
lending 1. 269; ref. 1. 382; total, lending 1. 16,- 
584; ref. 1. 16,385. Issued, lending 1. 201,433, 
a decrease of 11,969 from the figures of 1893-4 
(fict. 68.06%); ref. lib. 50,508, an increase of 
10,448 over previous year. Visitors to news- 
room 927,079. Borrowers 6954. 

Pages 12-18 are devoted to a table showing 
the ‘‘ number of times notable and popular books 
have been issued.” Captain Marryat’s “ Poor 
Jack” leads with 214 issues. 

Bradford(Eng.) P. F. Ls. (25th rpt.) Added 
2327; total 77,693. Issued 581,340 (‘‘ general 
literature and fiction” 468,723); no, visits 929,- 


148. New borrowers 10,756. Receipts £5891.- 
12.8; expenses £5632.16.6. 

Besides the Central Lending L. and Central 
Reference L. there are eight branch libraries. 


Jarvis, A. W. The reading-room and iron li- 
brary of the British Museum. (Pages 224- 
233 of Pall Mall mag., Feb., 1896.) With 12 
il. 

London. British Museum L. British Museum 
authorities have no right to exclude persons 
from their reading-room according to a recent 
London County Court decision. They had un- 
dertaken to keep out one of the eccentric nui- 
sances who plead their own cases in English 
courts, but the court held that the collections 
by statute are “free to all studious and cu- 
rious persons” so long as they observe the 
regulations. 

London (Can.) P. L. The new library build- 
ing was formally dedicated on the evening of 
December 26, 1895. Addresses were made by 
Hon, Mr. Ross, minister of education, Mayor 
Little, the Bishop of Huron and others. The 
total cost of the handsome new building and 
site was $20,318. 

The NATIONAL HomME- READING UNION, an 
English society intended ‘‘to promote system- 
atic reading, recreative and instructive, among 
young and old, asa means of continued educa- 
tion,” has a vigorous Canadian branch, with 
headquarters in Montreal. There are three 
separate courses — special, general, and young 
people’s, each divided into five or ten special sub- 
jects. No member of the Union can take more 
than three subjects in the course chosen. The 
membership fees range from 4oc. to $1, and 
lists of the books required, with rules regulat- 
ing the study, are supplied from the parent so- 
ciety in England. 

Nuneaton, Eng. It appears that the town of 
Nuneaton, in which George Eliot was born, is 
not possessed of a library. A movement has 
been started to establish one there in memory 
of the novelist. It is proposed that it be called 
the George Eliot Memorial Library, and that 
readers of her books everywhere should sub- 
scribe money and present books for the build- 
ing. Persons desiring to contribute, or who 
wish to know more about the plan, may address 
A. F. Cross, editor of the Oéserver, at Nunea- 
ton. 

Quebec (Can.) F. P. LZ. It is stated that a 
proposition which has the approval of the mayor 
will shortly be brought before the members of 
l'Institut Canadien, to the effect that the insti- 
tute shall make over its building to the city, on 
corsideration of the payment of its debt, amount- 
ing to about $10,000, and rooms rent free in the 
new city hall, and a subsidy of $600 for the 
purchase of books for its library, which is to be 
open, gratis, to the public. 

South Shields (Eng.) P. L. (22d rpt.) Add- 
ed 553; total 22,104. Issued, home use 99,880 
(fict. 62.05 %); ref. use 15,521; Torr v. have been 
bound or rebound. New borrowers 1165; total 
registration 13,947.t Receipts £1710.1.11, 
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Librarians. 


Bett, Mrs. Helen D., has been elected state 
librarian of Mississippi. 


CoweLl, Peter. A good portrait of Mr. 
Peter Cowell and a sketch of his work as libra- 
rian of the Liverpool Public Library, together 
with an account of the library itself, is given in 
the London Pudlishers’ Circular of Jan. 11, 
under the heading ‘‘ Public libraries and libra- 
rians of to-day.” 


DextTeER, Miss Lydia A., for five years cata- 
loger at the Newberry Library, resigned her 
position there the rst of December, and has been 
elected a member of the staff of the John Crerar 
Library. 


Driscoit, Miss Emma, wasre-elected librarian 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Public Library at the 
meeting of the library commission in January. 


Hacer, Miss Priscilla F., librarian of the 
Everett (Mass.) Public Library, was succeeded 
on Feb. 3 by Miss Ellen L. Johnson. Miss Ha- 
ger resigned her position last autumn, but her 
successor was not appointed for several months. 
She had been librarian of the Everett Library 
since March 17, 1879, and was obliged to with- 
draw on account of ill-health. Resolutions ex- 
pressing the indebtedness of the library and 
community to her labors were passed by the 
trustees when accepting her resignation, 


We tts, A. T., who for nearly 32 years has 
been librarian of the Jefferson County Library 
Association, Fairfield, Ia., resigned Jan. 16. 
In recognition of his long service he was elected 
honorary librarian. Mrs, Thomas Hoffman was 
appointed his successor. 


Woops, Miss Amelia, assistant librarian at 
the Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, died on 
February 5, after an illness of about one month’s 
duration. Miss Woods had been connected with 
the Brookline Library for the past 27 years. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


The Boston P. L. has, it is pleasant to note, 
resumed the publication of its valuable quarterly 
Bulletin, The issue of a ‘‘ double number” for 
July and October, 1895, completes the volume 
for the past year, and it is to be hoped that 
publication will be uninterrupted in 1896. In 
this double number the ‘‘ Chronological index to 
historical fiction” is continued, to cover Russia, 
Poland, the Eastern empire, Turkey, aud Servia; 
there is also a list of works in the Russian lan- 
guage (72 p.); while a full catalog of the Ger- 
man fiction in the library, including translations 
from the German, and a list of the additions 
made to the department of English fiction since 
July, 1893, completes what may be termed a 
** fiction number” of much interest. 


The CamprinceE (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin, no. 
1 of vol. 1, for January, 1896, is an attractive 
little square 32-page pamphlet recording current 


accessions, with brief critical and descriptive 
notes; it is intended for free distribution, and 
will also contain from time to time special read- 
ing and reference lists. 
Cornett University. Library bulletin, Vol. 
3,no. 9. p. 289-312, O. 
Contains *‘ Recent publications by Cornell 


University and its officers’’ and “ List of ad- 
ditions.” 


The Denver P. L. has issued, in leaflet form, 
two excellent reading lists, on ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln: selections and books" (85 titles), and 
‘*Washington and patriotism: selections and 
references” (175 titles). The latter is compiled 
by Charlotte A. Baker. The references include 
books, magazine articles, poems, dialogues, and 
extracts suitable for recitation, 


HELENA (Mont.) P.L. Bulletin 16, December, 

1895. 24p. D. 

Devoted to ‘‘ The reading of young people”; 
the classed lists of suitable and interesting books 
are prefaced by a short introduction on the im- 
portance of rightly guiding children’s reading 
and by a brief note of some “ Valuable lists of 
books for the young.” 


Hopoken (M. /.) F. P. L.  Alphabetischer 

Katalog, 1896. 46 p. O. 

Author, title, and subject list of the German 
books in the library. 

The New Beprorp (‘ass.) P. L. has issued 
the first (January) number of a Monthly /ulletin, 
which contains besides the ‘‘ List of books add- 
ed in December, 1895,” ‘‘ Reference list no. 
1,” on ‘*The Monroe doctrine.” The list is 
prefaced by a short note, stating that “lists of 
books and magazine articles relating to ques- 
tions of special public interest are printed in the 
daily papers from time to time as occasion de- 
mands. More complete lists on the same topics 
and on other important topics will appear in the 
monthly bulletins. There will be no attempt to 
make these lists complete bibliographies of the 
subjects taken up, but they will be lists of the 
available material in this library.” 
NOTTINGHAM (£ng.) F. P. Ls. List of music and 

the literature of music. (600 v.) 3d ed., 

Jan., 1896. 14d. 

The alphabetical author-list is followed by 
‘*Analytical indices,” classed under Vocal music, 
Instrumental music, and Literature of music. 

The Otis L. (Norwich, Ct.) Bulletin for 
February contains a short reading-list on ‘‘ The 
Monroe doctrine.” 

The PorTLAnn( Ore.) P. L. gives in the Decem- 
ber issue of Our Library ‘‘ Oregon check-list 
no, 3,” listing the public documents owned by 
the library and those desired to complete sets. 
PRATT InstiTuTR (Brooklyn, N. Y.) F. L. 

Finding-list. Part 1, fiction; Part 2, chil- 

dren's list. 1895. 116+12 p. O. 35 ¢. 


Part 1 of this list is a second edition of the 
first fiction-list issued by the library, including 
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accessions up to August, 1895. Part 2 is an 
interesting classed list of books for children, 
which includes a careful selection of classics 
and standard authors. The list is printed by 
the linotype process on heavy manila paper. 

The Provipence (A. 7.) P. L. Bulletin de- 
votes the admirable reference lists in its Novem- 
ber issue to John Keats and Old Testament 
study. In the December number Polar ex- 
ploration and Torquato Tasso are the subjects 
covered. 

The SAveM (Aass.) P. L. Aulletin devotes its 
January special reading-lists to Armenia, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Venezuela and Gulana. 
SCRANTON (7a.) P. L. Sulletin, no. 4; addi- 

tions of November and December, 1895, 

8 p. O. 

Turts L., Weymouth, Mass. 

Jan. 1, 1896. 32 p. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York has issued as ‘‘ Extension Bulletin no. 
11” an interesting summary of the chief study 
clubs of the state. The study club division of 
the extension department aims to aid study 
clubs, which expect of their members study, 
reading, and usually some writing between 
meetings; and reading circles whose members 
are following a systematic course of reading, 
with more or less frequent meetings for discus- 
sion. Aclub or circle of at least five members 
pursuing a 10 weeks’ systematic course of read- 
ing or study on a single subject is entitled to 
registration on the university lists, and may 
then for small fees borrow travelling libraries, 
apparatus, photographs, lantern-slides, and other 
illustrative material, may take without charge 
from the state library books for use at single 
meetings, and share other privileges which the 
Regents offer to organized groups of students. 
The bulletin gives constitutions suitable for such 
clubs, brief accounts of administrative organiza- 
tions for aiding study clubs and of the registered 
New York clubs, a selection of the best pro- 
grams of study used by such clubs, and statistics 
of 176 study clubs and reading circles in New 
York and other states; it includes an exhaustive 
index. 

(Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for January 
continues the *‘ special list” on Turkey and the 
Armenian question begun in the December 
number; it also contains the first part of a 
list of works on political economy and allied 
topics. The library has issued an interesting 
** special bulletin,” covering English history, 
biography, and historical fiction, classed chrono- 
logically according to historical periods. 


CHANGED TITLES. 

** Jack Archer, a tale of the Crimea,” by G. 
A. Henty. Boston, Roberts, 1884, and ‘* The 
fall of Sebastopol, or, Jack Archer in the 
Crimea,” by G. A. Henty, Boston, Charles E. 
Brown [no date], are the same. Both are 
printed by Wilson. Defective types show that 
they are from the same plates.—Joun Ep- 
MANDS. 


Bulletin, no. 29. 


[ February, 
Bibliografp. 
Book-rLaTEs. Labouchere, Norna. Ladies’ 


book-plates: an illustrated handbook for col- 

lectors and book-lovers, Lond., Bell, 18g5. 

372 p. 16°, 8s. 6d. 

Currency. W. A. Shaw's ‘‘ History of cur- 
rency, 1252-1894,” of which a second edition has 
been recently issued (London, 1896), contains a 
good 2-p. list of authorities on the subject. 
DAHomMeY. Pawloski,A.(A.-P.deL.). Biblio- 

graphie raisonnée des ouvrages concernant le 

Dahomey (Popos, Juda, Porto-Novo, Daho- 

mey, Mahi). Paris, L. Baudouin, 1895. 8°, 

47p. 1.50 fr. 

Reprinted from the Revue maritime. 

Drama, /talian, Salvioli, Giov. amd Car. Bi- 
bliografia universale del teatro drammatico 
italiano, con particolare riguardo alla storia 
della musica italiana, dalle origini del teatro 
italiano e del dramma musicale sino ai nostri 
giorni, con note illustrative, indici copiosi, 
appendici e supplementi periodici. V. 1., 
disp. 2-4. Venezia, Carlo Ferrari, 1895. 8°. 
2.50 lire. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, Eng. Hyett, Francis Adams, 
and Bazeley, William. The bibliographers’ 
manual of Gloucestershire literature: being 
a classified catalogue of books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, and other printed matter relating 
to the county of Gloucester or to the city of 
Bristol, with descriptive and explanatory 
notes. v.I. Gloucester, John Bellows, 1895. 
8°, 16+331 p. (350 cop.) 

Reviewed and praised for its careful arrange- 
ment in 7%e Library, Dec., 1895. 

JuvenaL. In the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Bulletin for Oct., 1895, is a valuable bibli- 
ography of Juvenal.— E: W. HALL. 

Mayas. “ Die Maya-litteratur und der Maya- 
apparat zu Dresden” is the title of a careful 
bibliography by K. Haebler, which appears in 
the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for Decem- 
ber, 1895 (p. 537-575). Besides listing the 
works on the subject (including magazine arti- 
cles, papers in the transactions of societies, 
etc.) that are contained in the Royal Library of 
Dresden, Dr. Haebler notes also works with 
which he is unacquainted, but which come 
within the bounds of his subject. The list gives 
first the literature of the Mayan monuments, 
and then that of the various Maya cities, ar- 
ranged alphabetically by the name of the city; 
an author index is appended. 

NAPoLeon. Lumbroso, Alb. Saggio di una 
bibliografia ragionata per servire alla storia 
dell’epoca napoleonica, V.5. Modena, An- 
gelo Namias eC., 1895. 8°, p. 15+144. 
(200 cop.) 
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